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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


adjournment, New Deal policies take shape, re- 
vealing new developments of which those below 
are among the many recorded: 


CC seiosrame pushes toward its goal of taxes and 


i 
Mt cinerea LUO 


@j Business picks up while Government is forced to 


continue its spending. 
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The Townsend Pension organization put under the 
Congressional microscope. 


¢ Who got the big Triple A Checks? 
‘ 


'@] The privacy of the private citizen clashes with the 








. publicity of Congressional investigators. 
Senator Black gives his views on the lobby inquiry 
being conducted by a Senate Committee. 
\@] The Press looks over the flood situation, the Lobby 
. probers, and the Relief Program and gives its opin- 
ion. 


¢ The Voice of the New Deal and the Voice of Busi- 
ness. 

'@ Politics: news from the hustings; what the States 
demand in qualifications of candidates for office. 


OT 


| Labor: the Courts declare that compulsory bargain- 


va, 
ing destroys the freedom of contract. 
| The States move ahead with their Social Security 


i 


Programs. 





‘@ Washington looks at the New Naval Treaty and 
*" finds some grain among the chaff. 


TT 


¢ Floods in picture: a News Reel of the plague of 
waters. 
|| Money: The new tax bill, what it means to business 
and the citizen. 


I) The President afloat. 
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MONT. 
88,7 % 





COLO. 
84.5% 
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W.VA 
88.5% 


TEXAS 
78.9% 


Federal Share of Relief Costs: 71 Per Cent 


Total Cost of Aid to Persons on Relief Rolls More Than Four Billion 


- Dollars; Local Units Spending More 


HE STORY of Federal partici- 

pation in emergency relief is 

the story of a gradually in- 
creasing burden for the National Gov- 
ernment, unevenly distributed among 
the States. 

Annual expenditures of State and 
local governments for the care of the 
needy have increased by one-half dur- 
ing the past three years but Federal 
outlays have risen even more. Pro- 
portion of relief expenses borne by 
the National Government increased 
by more than one-fifth between 1933 
and 1936. 


HOW THE STATES SHARED 


In the emergency relief program 
the formula for distribution of Fed- 
eral aid was: Allotment of funds to 
care for all the needy not provided for 
by the States or local governments. 

In contrast, a rigid formula for 
Federal aid has been developed for 
the present program: Jobs for the 
employables on relief rolls but no 
money for the care of the unemploy- 
ables. 

During the past three years the Na- 
tional Government paid 71 per cent of 
the $4,098,100,417 spent for emer- 
gency relief or $2,909,550,961; the lo- 
cal governments paid 16.2 per cent or 
$665,719,061; and the State govern- 
ments 12.8 per cent or $522,830,395. 

Those figures and the data shown 
in the pictogram above are reported 


iSonic 





by the WPA; figures included for 
1935 are preliminary. 

It is shown in the pictogram that 
there were only 12 States in which 
the Federal Government paid less 
than 70 per cent of the relief costs; 
24 in which it paid from 70 to 90 per 
cent; and 12 in which it paid 90 per 
cent or more. 

If Public Works Administration, 
Civilian Conservation Civil 
Works Administration and all other 
forms of public works expenditures 
are included (Federal loans excepted) 
governmental outlays because of un- 
employment totaled more than eight 
billion dollars up to the first of this 
year with the Federal Government 
contributing 85.2 per cent. 

Since that time the National Gov- 
ernment has spent an _ additional 
$707,000,000 to relieve unemploy- 
ment. 


REASON FOR FEDERAL BURDEN 


Why has the Federal Government 
assumed so large a share of the bur- 
den? 

Relief officials answer that unem- 
ployment is a_ national problem 
brought about largely by conditions 
outside of local responsibility; there- 
fore the Federal should 
bear a major part of the cost. 

Wide variation in the proportions 
of State relief expenditures which 
were borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment are explained by relief officials 


Corps, 


Treasury 


Than States 


as due principally to the difference in 
the size of the relief rolls—ranging 
from as little as 8 per cent of the pop- 
ulation in some States to 36 per cent 
in others—and to the differing finan- 
cial resources. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress 
Administrator, has estimated that 
the care of the 1,500,000 families and 
individuals who are classified in the 
“unemployable” category will require 
the expenditure of half a billion dol- 
lars annually. 

CARE OF UNEMPLOYABLES 

In the judgment of fiscal author- 
ities of the WPA who had charge of 
the relief allocations, the State and 
local governments are well able to 
raise that amount. Expenditures for 
relief by those governments last year 
totaled nearly as much. 

However, in many gections of the 
country where the change in Federal 
policy has required the greatest ad- 
justment, conditions are reported far 
from satisfactory. 

But officials are optimistic of the ul- 
timate solution of the problem by the 
local governments which are having 
difficulty. The possibility already has 
been discussed unofficially, that in the 
communities which do not 
adequate care the Federal Govern- 
ment will bring pressure to bear 
through the curtailment of WPA al- 
lotments or Social Security Board al- 
locations. 
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Expense of lat 3 yeare— 


CONTRIBUTED FROM 70% TO 90% 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ments in the capital from now on should be 


Prevents in OVER WASHINGTON: Develop- 
Reelec- 


gauged in the light of coming election. 
tion strategy will dominate nearly all maneuvers. 


¢ Tax plan of the House Ways and Means committee 

carries strong political flavor. It is worked out to 
favor the small business man with the aim of dividing 
business opposition. 


¢ Dropping of President's suggestion for new proces- 

sing taxes is aimed at checking the cost of living 
issue. Administration tactics blaming business for 
high unemployment and continued huge relief costs fits 
into same picture. 


Look for no new moves of importance from White 

House. Emphasis is being put on’ official quiet un- 
til after elections with the word being passed around 
to let the President call the signals. 


¢ Outlook for Tax Bill: The Senate will write the 


final tax measure which will be suitable to Presi- 
dent. Processing taxes are dead with the load of carry- 
ing the new farm plan shifted from backs of consumers 
to business earnings. Senators are still worried over 
the thought of giving up corporation tax system, which 
is estimated to yield nearly $1,000,000,000 next fiscal 
year in certain revenue to gamble with new scheme that 
might produce $1,700,000,000 or that might end in the 
courts like old processing taxes. Expected yield from 
final bill will not be far below Treasury estimates under 
President's proposals. 


| House version of tax bill equals a 50 per cent in- 

crease on corporation taxes either at source or in 

Earnings tax is last resort be- 

fore a general sales tax or lowering of income tax exe 

emptions to include lowest income groups. Even if the 

new bill yields all that is expected the budget-will still 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.} 


hands of stockholders. 
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Developing a Formula 


For New Taxes 

All in readiness for two weeks of hearings, 
House committee draws up a tax bill which would 
place on corporations and larger stockholders 
the main burden of raising the additional reve- 
nue asked for by the President. Processing 
taxes, which would fall most heavily on low-in- 
come consumers, are omitted: 

In partial offset against 
processing taxes, excess profits and capital stock 
taxes would be continued for a short period in- 
stead of being dropped at once. 

As compared with the President’s request, esti- 
mated increase in revenue would be less by 
about 350 million dollars in the next two years 
taken together, then about the same as the 
amount asked. 

Chief features of the proposed new taxes are: 

No corporation income tax if all earnings are 
distributed. 

Exaction of from 29.7 per cent to 42% per 
cent of earnings if none are distributed, the in- 
comes below $10,000 getting the benefit of the 
lower rate. 

Larger distribution of earnings brings lower 
rates assessed against the entire income. 

Banks and insurance companies pay a flat 
rate of 15 per cent of income. 

Corporations prohibited by law or contract 
from distributing all their income pay 2212 per 
cent on total income. The same rate applies to 
dividends payable to foreign stockholders. 

“Windfall” refunds of old processing taxes are 
recapturable up to 90 per cent. 





Lobbying Into the Open: 
Congress Takes Action 


Lobbyists of the future must work in the 
open, their affiliations, pay and expenditures 
being on file with Congress. 

So, at least, the House declares in adopting 
the Smith Anti-lobbying Bill, which requires 


° 
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-Wide World 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
Major General Johnson Hagood, accompanied by 
Col. Edwin Watson, White House military aide, 
boards President Roosevelt’s train to explain his 
alleged criticism of “WPA stage money.” Three 
months’ leave for the General was announced later. 








’ that such information shall be supplied monthly 


by all those soliciting or receiving recompense 
for attempting to influence legislation or the 
election of members of Congress. 

Already passed by the Senate (on May 28, 
1935) is a more far-reaching bill that would re- 
quire such information from those also who 
seek to influence Federal commissions or 
agencies letting contracts. 

The two bills go to conference for reconcilia- 
tion. 

Thus approaching final enactment is a meas- 
ure growing out of the intensive campaign of 
utility companies to defeat the Holding Com- 
pany Act—a campaign which led to two Con- 
gressional committees of investigation, one from 
the House and the other from the Senate. 

The Smith bill mirrors recommendations made 
by the House group. 

The more aggressive Senate inquiry, seeking 
to assemble all telegrams with which the Capitol 
was deluged during the utility campaign, has 
found its way partially barred by court chal- 
lenges. 

Asked to show reason why it should not be en- 
joined from making public certain telegrams 
sent by William Randolph Hearst, publisher, the 
committee tells the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court that it represents the Government 
and may not be sued except by its own consent; 


Aftermath of the Floods: 


Congress Plans Prevention 

With the Red Cross ministering to more than 
100,000 families seeking aid in the wake of dis- 
astrous floods, Congress goes to work in earnest 
at plans for avoiding similar catastrophies in 
the future and protecting the good earth from 
the ravages of water erosion. 

Farthest advanced is a measure for creating 
a Mississippi Valley Authority to be charged 
with long-range planning in soil conservation, 
navigation and power development. 

In hearings before Senate committee, Morris 
L. Cooke, chairman of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, approves in general, suggests a 
modification in particular. 

His suggested modification: More attention 
to little waters and efforts to retain water on the 
land through protective vegetation and con- 


the omission of., 
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New Tax Formulas—Placards For Lobbyists—Chain Store Worries— Flood Lessons 
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struction of small up-stream dams; less atten- 


tion to large down-stream dams, even though 
power developed from them would aid in meet- 
ing the cost of the work. 

Of means to combat soil erosion, he says: 

“The nation is suffering from an earth dis- 
ease comparable to cancer in human beings. 
We have 20 years in which to develop a tech- 
nique for dealing with this, the greatest crisis in 
our history.” 

Meanwhile the Army, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and the Public Works Administra- 
tion begin separate surveys to report on needed 
measures of restoration and prevention. 


Widening Economy Survey: 
A Presidential Move 


Simplification and economy in Government 
agencies—such is the objective of a three-fold 
inquiry, already under way by a Senate com- 
mittee, preparing for a start by a Presidential 
group of experts and to be made by a House 
committee, if the House accedes to a Presidential 
request. 

Here is the order of events: 

On February 24, the Senate votes to proceed 
with the investigation, a committee of three 
Democrats and two Republicans being chosen 
for the task. 

On March 20, the President notifies the Senate 
that he had planned such an inquiry last Oc- 
tober, now appoints a group of three men fa- 
miliar with the problem and requests the co- 
operation of the Senate group. Two of the three 
appointees are already working for the Senate 
committee. 

On the same date President Roosevelt tells 
the House that he hopes a similar inquiry under 
its auspices will be undertaken, the three groups 
to direct their efforts to the end of determining 
what emergency agencies should be discon- 
tinued, what ones be made permanent and 
what ones merged with regular branches of the 
Executive Department. 

One result of the President’s move: No ap- 
parent division between the Executive and Leg- 
dslative branches of the Government on the is- 
‘sue of economical and efficient administration. 


1936 Naval Limitation: 
A Modest Achievement 


Uncle Sam’s representatives prepare to return 
home from the London Arms Limitation Con- 
ference bearing two agreements, one formal, the 
other an informal reaffirmation of policy, but 
neither by any interpretation definable as a step 
toward disarmament. 

First is an agreement with France and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations that naval 
craft built by the contracting parties shall be 
held within certain size limitations. Informa- 
tion is to be exchanged regarding tonnage to 
be constructed. 

This agreement is all that was salvaged from 











For Congress—Spotlighting Townsend Idea—Naval Treaty—Digest of Week 
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P —Underwood & Underwood 
ABOUT TOWNSENDISM 
Representative Bell (Dem.), (left), of Kansas City, 
chairman of the old-age pension investigation com- 
mittee has a few words with former Senator Hard- 
wick of Georgia, counsel for R. E, Clements, former 
treasurer of the Townsend organization and first 

witness to appear before the committee. 











the hoped-for treaty among these powers and 
Japan and Italy, under which the tonnage con- 
structed over a period of years would have been 
kept within stipulated limits. Japan withdrew 
because refused the concession of parity with 
Britain and the United States; Italy, because of 
the imposition of “sanctions” by League of Na- 
tions powers for an “aggressive” war against 
Ethiopia. 

The second agreement, informal in character, 
is contained in an exchange of letters between 
Norman Davis, head of the American delegation, 
and the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Each power notifies the other that its 
policy of naval parity, agreed to in 1922, shall 
continue and that there shajl,pe no competi- 
tive building as between the two navies. 





Trial by Publicity 


For Townsend Plan 


A three-year-old idea, spreading like wildfire, 
comes up for trial by publicity before a committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

The idea, conceived by Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send in the Fall of 1933, calls for the payment of 
$200 a month to each person over 60 years of 
age on condition that he spend the entire 
amount within 30 days. A 2 per cent transaction 
tax would provide the funds. 

Co-founder of the propagating organization, 
Robert E. Clements, questioned by the commit- 
tee, reveals these facts: 

In each community Townsend clubs are char- 


+ tered, the charter costing $25, of which $15 goes 








to the central organization and $10 to one of 
four regional managers. 

Membership dues of 25 per cent a month are 
requested, these sums when and if forwarded 
being split in .uhe same proportion. 

Total income of the parent organization since 
January 1, 1935, was $951,964.09. 

Total income of Mr. Clements in 1935 from the 
movement was $12,585, the greater part of which 
was income from the Townsend Weekly, the of- 
ficial organ of the Old-Age Revolving Pensions. 

Mr. Clements, on April 1, resigns from the or- 
ganization, receiving $50,000 for his interest in 
the Townsend Weekly. 

Cause assigned for his resignation: 
ment with Dr. Townsend over policy. 


Disagree- 





Chain Stores vs. 
The Little Merchant 


Chain stores or small, independent retail shops 
—which of these two channels for purveying 
goods to the people is preferable? 

That question is referred to the House by a 
committee reporting favorably a bill to prevent 
quantity discounts to chain stores that would 
discriminate against small merchants. The 
Federal Trade Commission would be empowered 
to fix minimum prices on quantity purchases. 
Advertising allowances would be permitted if 
bona fide but not as a screen for lower prices. 

This is known as the Robinson-Patman bill. 
It is more drastic than the Borah-Van Nuys bill, 
on which Senate committee hearings go forward. 

The Senate committee hears Senator Borah 
urge passage of the latter measure, which abso- 
lutely prohibits discrimination between customers 
on discounts and allowances of like grade or 
quality. 

Says Senator Borah: “If the little men are 
driven out, the chains will raise the prices on 
consumers.” 

Contending otherwise, Dr. Malcolm McNair, 
of the Harvard Business School, retorts that 
there is plenty of competition between chains 
to prevent this result. He warns that the salva- 
tion of the capitalistic system depends on get- 
ting goods to consumers at lower and lower 
prices, an objective which requires the maxi- 
mum savings through large-scale buying. 





A Court Reverse 


For Collective Bargaining 


Collective bargaining under the auspices of 
the National Labor Relations Board runs into 
another lower court snag, though final determi- 
nation by the Supreme Court is still far off. 

The snag is a decision by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago, in which Justice John P. 
Barnes restrains the Labor Board from con- 
ducting an election in the South Bend (Ind.) 
plant of the Bendix Products Corporation to en- 
able employes to choose the union which they 
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That— 

Sources close to the White House 
privately say that the President, 
after he returns from his vacation, 
plans to hold a series of confer- 
ences with groups of industrial 
leaders on the subject of volun- 
tary limitation of the hours of 
work. The NRA idea is not dead 
inside the New Deal. 

e & & 
That— 

Many prominent individuals in 
the legislaitve, executive and ju- 
dicial branches of the Government 
would appear as recipients of AAA 
crop reduction checks if Congress 
should order publication of the 
names of contract signers under 
the old crop control program. 

' « * * 
That— 
Although the Navy Department has 
not yet announced it publicly, it is 
going ahead with its plans for de- 
veloping a base on an Aleutian is- 
land located far along the northern 
route to the Far East 
* € «@ 
That— 
Those in a position to know say the 


investigation of governmental per- 
sonnel ordered by Mr. Roosevelt 
really is a preliminary step to 
blanketing under Civil Service 
several hundred thousand workers 
who have obtained Government 
jobs since March, 1933, 


x * * 


That— 

Officials preparing to inaugurate 
the new soil conservation program 
privately are convinced that half 
a billion dollars isn’t going to be 
enough to induce farmers to take 
sufficient acreage out of cultivation 
of major crops to set up effective 
production control such as that of 
AAA. , 


That— 

Behind the scenes at the Treasury 
Department an argument is going 
on over whether the proposed tax 
on corporation undistributed earn- 
ings is similar to the British tax. 
The debate thus far has resulted 
in an impasse. 

> * oa 
rhat— 
A secret plan is on foot in the Na- 


tional Park Service to provide a 
limited number of youth “hostels” 
or Summer hiking camps in the 
national parks. A somewhat sim- 
ilar program once was considered 
by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration but dropped because of fear 
of criticism. 


That— 

Although thus far it has not been 
deemed necessary to disclose it, 
WPA has voluminous files on the 
fiscal condition of local govern- 
ments showing they have ample 
resources to meet the direct relief 
burden. 


That— 

An undisclosed reason for AAA of- 
ficials’ objection to publication of 
the individual check payments to 
farmers joining in the crop control 
program is their belief it would 
stir up strife in the South between 
tenants and landlords, 


* * x 
That— 


The understanding between the 
United States and Great Britain 


on naval policy now is so close 
that the State Department feels 
it is necessary to assert there is no 
naval alliance between the two 
countries. Officials claim the new 
agreements stop short of that. 


* * * 


That— 

Insiders say that originally it was 
planned to have Secretary of 
Commerce Roper present’ the 
final summary of NRA results but 
because of his lukewarm aitti- 
tude toward the studies, the Presi- 
dent ordered the formation of a 
Committee for Industrial Analysis 
which will present the summary. 
The Secretary does not believe de- 
partures from code standards are 
as serious as they have been 
described by NRA. 


* * * 


That— 

Treasury officials are disappoint- 
ed over their baby bond advertis- 
ing campaigns. One campaign is 
not bringing in enough coupons to 
pay advertising costs, much less 
adding any cash to the Treasury’s 
balance. 


+ 








wish to bargain in their behalf. An indepen- 
dent and a company union claim, each, to be in 
the majority. 

Judge Barnes rules the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act invalid in its entirety. 

His grounds: 

1.—The Act requires employers to make a bar- 
gain, a requirement which takes away their 
freedom of contract guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution. 

2.—The Act assumes Congressional authority 
over labor relations in manufacturing, which is 
not a part of interstate commerce. 

This decision brings the score to a tie (2-to-2) 
in lower court rulings which have passed on the 
merits of the law. 

The Act itself provides that judicial review 
shall come from the Circuit Court of Appeals 
when asked to validate cease and desist orders 
of the Labor Board. No decision from a higher 
court has yet been handed down. 


Pouring Out More Millions 
For Army and Agriculture 


With only 12 dissenting votes against 53, the 
Senate approves the largest peace-time Army 
appropriation bill in American history. 

The amount is 611 million dollars, which ex- 
ceeds by 66 million dollars the sum approved 
by the House. 

One of the things the bill permits is enlarge- 
ment of the regular Army from 147,000 to 
165,000. 

One that it does not permit is spending of 12 
million dollars on the Florida Ship Canal, which 
had been begun with work relief funds. The 
Senate, before final passage, turns thumbs down 
on this item for the second time. 

Largest item of increase over the House bill 





~—Kaiden-Keystone 


NEW PUBLIC-HEALTH GUARDIAN 


Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., has been moved up to the 
highest post in the United States Public Health 
Service. The new Surgeon General has been serving 
as New York State’s Health Commissioner while 
on leave of absence from the Federal service. 











is for flood control and related projects, to which 
is assigned 196 million dollars. 

Increased likewise by the Senate is the appro- 
priation voted for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The amount of the increase is 39 million 
dollars, of which 10 million goes for soil conser- 
vation and flood control and another 10 million 
to buy additional forest land. 

Total amount voted by the Senate in these two 
bills: 816 million dollars. 

Warns the President: Hold to budgeted sums 
or levy additional taxes. 





Other Important Events: 








A Digest of the Week 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace warns farm- 
ers of returning crop surpluses and low prices 
on wheat, corn, tobacco and cotton unless they 
divert more of their acreage to grasses, thereby 
qualifying for AAA benefits. 

Permission to railroads to compete with ships 
in their rate charges comes nearer with the 
Senate’s adoption of the Long and Short Haul 
bill. It allows lower charges on a long haul than 
the sum of the charges on hauls between inter- 
mediate points between the same terminals. 

A ten-year plan of Federal lending for bring- 
ing electricity to farmers is urged for passage 
by House committee. It makes available a total 
of 410 million dollars for loans in the period. 
This is slightly less than the Senate approved, 
and would go to private utilities, if they wish to 
borrow, as well as to public bodies. Terms: 25 
years, not less than 3 per cent interest. 

The final, complete story of the NRA is asked 
by the President of a newly appointed Commit- 
tee for Industrial Analysis, which includes Sec- 
retaries of Commerce, Labor and Agriculture. 
Report is hoped for by January, 1937. It is to 
tell the meaning of the figures already collected. 

A Congressional war cloud gathers as a Senate 
committee reports a bill for subsidizing builders 
and operators of American ships. One group of 
Senators threatens a filibuster, preferring a bill 
which would offer smaller subsidies and put 
Uncle Sam in the shipping business if private in- 
terests are not attracted by the offer. 

Taking thought against possible future security 
price inflation, the Federal Reserve Board rules 
that banks, like brokers, must limit their credit 
Security customers to a margin of 45 per cent of 
the market value of securities. Effective for | 
brakers—April 1; for banks—May 1. . | 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











(Continued from Page 1.] 


be unbalanced by billions. Ex- 
pect more taxes next year. 
[| Unchanged Relief Policy— 


President will get his $1,500,- | 
000,000 for relief with little fight. | 
Congress will vote him virtually | 
another blank check for work 
relief expenditures. Continuing | 
pressure upon President and 
Hopkins to permit a return to | 
direct relief will be disregarded. 
Administration is convinced that 
states and localities can bear the 
direct relief burden without in- 
creasing taxes. Some communi- | 
ties may be forced by this policy 
to economize by coordinating 
functions. But as long as Hop- 
kins stays in power, which now 
appears to be indefinitely, federal 
government will not return to 
direct relief. 


Future of CCC Camps—Ex- 

pansion of CCC camps will 
result in retention of some camps 
which are of dubious value. It 
will not be necessary to relax the 
rules to obtain full complement 
of enrollees from relief rolls. 


| New Farm Plan is not click- 
ing with the farmers. That 

is the meaning of frequent warn- 
ings by Wallace that new sur- 
pluses will appear this year and 
result in price crashes later un- 
Jess agriculture cooperates. | 
Farmers are showing intention to | 
take a shot at normal production 
again after restraining them- 
selves for past three seasons. 


Business Unresponsive: Ex- 

pect little response from 
business to White House sugges- | 
tion of voluntary reduction of | 
hours in industry. This gesture | 
is designed to keep the NRA idea 
alive. 


@ Inflation Outlook: Federal 

Reserve Board is carefully 
studying credit inflation possi- 
bilities and how to check them. 
Recent rules on stock margins 
and open market operations only | 
first steps of control, Others are | 
being drafted and will be put into | 
effect gradually.’ No vast credit 
expansion is now in sight. Treas- 
ury is quietly planning for huge 
flotation to finance bonus pay- 
ments with every prospect of 
success, 


Utilities: A. T. & T. investi- 

gation is in preparation for 
new legislation at next session of 
Congress. Chief objects will be 
regulation of long distance rates | 
and terms on which telephone | 
property is acquired so as to | 
avoid write-ups and hence rais- 
ing of valuations on which local | 
rates are based. 


Expect passage of the bill for 
setting up permanent Rural 
Electrification Admin istration | 
power with maximum Jending | 
power of 400 million dollars over 
next ten years. Scope likely to | 
be widened to permit Joans to 
private utilities also. Since loans 
will run only 25 years, private 
companies are apt to do their | 
financing from private invest- | 
ment sources. Result will be 
stimulant for private utility rural 
lines and for makers of electric 

equipment. 


Chain Stores: Strong support | 
has developed in Congress 
for proposed chain store legisla- 
tion. Prospect of passage at this 
session still] doubtful. It may be 


| TOWNSENDISM FROM THE INSIDE: 
CONGRESS TRACES ITS FINANCES 


| Western 





N idea, generated in the fall of 
1933—-shaped into a plan and of- 
fered to Californians in 1934— 
brought before the country in 1935— 
holds the attention of Congress and 
of political parties at this stage of 
1936. 

The idea? 

To pay $200 a month to every 
American of good standing who is 
60 or more years of age and who 
agrees to spend the money within 30 
days after its receipt. A matter of 
about $20,000,000,000 a year is in- 
volved—if the plan should be ac- 
cepted—to be raised by a tax on all 
transactions. 

What gives this idea its immediate 
importance? 

An investigation started this past 
week by a special committee of the 
House of Representatives, endowed 
with $50,000 and with a mandate to 
find what makes the wheels go 
round in organizations backing old- 
age pensions. 

Why the interest of Congress in a 
subject of that kind? 

Because, its members say, they 
want to learn what political force 
can be wielded by backers of $200-a- 
month old-age pensions. Thousands 
of organizations and millions of 
members scattered across the land 
are pictured as standing back of the 
idea with a demand of support from 
those seeking election to Congress. 

Who had the idea causing the 
present commotion? 

He is Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 69, 
and at the time the idea occurred 
to him an assistant health officer in 
Long Beach, California. Prior to that 
he had been a doctor in a Middle 
town and had sold real 
estate in California. 

Who promoted the idea? 

The man chiefly responsible is 
Robert L. Clements, 41, former real 
estate operator in Long Beach, who 
at one time employed Dr. Townsend 
and who applied principles of or- 
ganization to the proposal with a 
success that now is commanding the 
attention of the Congress of the 
United States. He was general 
manager. 

It was against that background 
that members of the special House 
committee opened its investigation 
on March 26 with Mr. Clements as a 
witness. 

Other facts in the minds of the 
questioners were these: 

The organization being investi- 
gated was known as Old Age Revolv- 
ing Pensions, Ltd. 

Dr. Townsend and Mr. Clements 


| had just broken off official relations, 


with Mr. Clements Weaving the or- 





lost in last minute legislative 


jam. 

Anti-Lobbying: Passage of 

anti-lobbying bill likely. It 
will require paid lobbyists to reg- 
ister and to disclose their con- 
nections and how much they 
spend. Likely to exempt Jabor 
and agriculture which have been 
represented at the capital for 
many years. 
empted in anti-trust legislation. 


Ship Subsidy: Revised Cope- 
land ship subsidy bill al- 
though reported to the Senate is 
likely to meet the same fate as 
the Copeland bill at the last ses- 
sion. Senator Clark says he has a 


group of twenty Senators ready | 


to filibuster against any ship sub- 
sidy legislation. 


Flood Control: Recent floods 

will spur action on Jarge au- 
thorization for construction of 
public works for flood control. A 
confidential bill drafted in the 
Senate Commerce Committee, 
based on views of Army engi- 
neers, would authorize $310,000,- 
000 for flood control work. Bill 
will command considerable sup- | 
port and may beeome law. 
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| ganization on April 1 due to differ- 
| ences over “fundamental policies.” 

One of those differences grew out 
of Dr. Townsend’s interest in creat- 
ing a third political party, with 
OARP as a foundation, and over his 
insistence on decentralizing the or- 
ganization so as to have 48 State 
general managers. 

Approaching primary elections 
meant a test of strength of the 
groups of OARP backers who are 
exhorted to follow Anti-Saloon 
League tactics of casting their bal- 
lots as an organized minority—a 
type of situation that politicians ad- 
mittedly fear. 


MR. CLEMENT TESTIFIES 

Mr. Clements took the stand to 
| face the questions of eight commit- 
teemen. 

He is a rather small, thin man 
who answered questions with little 
hesitation and seldom consulting his 
| attorney. 

The committe wanted to know 
; about him. Where was he born? In 

Amarillo, Texas. Where did he go 
to school? In Roswell, New Mexico, 
and El Paso, and was graduated 
from high school in Fort Worth. 
What did he do after that? Went 
into the real estate business in Long 
Beach, Calif., an occupation he con- 
tinued until the development of 
OARP. 

Then this line of questioning oc- 
curred: 

“Have you ever made any particular 
study of economics?” a committee- 
man asked. 

“You mean from textbooks?” 

“Tea” 

“No, I’ve taken no courses like 
that.” 

“Did you ever make an economic 
study of the Townsend plan?” 

“I have read many treatises af- 
fecting the plan.” 

“What treatises have you read?” 

“Well, I've read part of the books 
put out by the Brookings Institution 
on America’s capacity to consume. 
And I heard a lecture on economics 
by Professor Kemmerer, of Princeton 

“Do you know the difference be- 
tween economics and political econ- 
omy.” 

“I don’t know that I do.” 

The committe wanted to know 
about the generation of OARP—its 
background. 

Mr. Clements said that he had 
met Dr. Townsend in 1926 or 1927 
and considered him “a brilliant man, 
a physician of note.” Dr. Townsend 
joined him at the time as a real 
estate salesman. 

The idea of an old-age pension 
plan was said by Mr. Clements to 
have occurred to Dr. Townsend in 
the Fall of 1933. It was talked about 
until January 24, 1934, when OARP 
was incorporated. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT INCOME 

The idea was sold to old people 
first on a house to house basis and 
it was received with such enthusiasm 
that by December, 1934, the organi- 








zation had accumulated a fund of | 
$43,295 and had decided to move to | 


Los Angeles. 


the country with the technique of 
| organizing local clubs of adherents 
who paid dues and agreed to further 
the interests of the movement. 

Committee members asked about 
OARP finances, in which they ap- 
peared to be chiefly interested. 

What happened to the money col- 
lected through the Townsend clubs? 
Generally speaking, Mr. Clements 
replied, 60 per cent of the money 
collected went to national head- 
quarters and 40 per cent to State 
area managers. 

Did the witness know how much 
Edward J. Margett, OARP manager 
for the San Francisco area received? 
No, he didn’t. 

“Is it true that Mr. Margett is 
receiving $1,800 to $2,100 every 
month?” the committee asked. 
Mr. Clements said he would find out. 

Later Mr. Margett wired that he 
received more than that, but all of 
the money went to pay his staff and 
his office expenses. 


Committee members pressed, 
wanting to know more about 
finances. 


| CLUB CHARTER FEES 


The witness said that if 100 per- 
sons got together and formed a 
Townsend club they would forward 
$25 to the State area manager as 
the price of a charter. 

“Is it fair to say,” he was asked, 
“that of every $25 thus received $15 
goes to the treasury of the parent 
organization.” 

“Yes.” 

“And $10 goes to the State area 
manager?” 

“Te” 

“What does the Townsend Club 
get for its $25.” 

“It receives a receipt, a book 
on the Townsend organization, a 
charter and membership cards. Also 
a weekly bulletin.” 

Mr. Clements said that members 
of clubs were expected to contribute 
as much as 25 cents a month as dues 
but that the contributions had not 
been regular. 

The committe on March 27, before 
recessing until April 1, pushed fur- 
ther its inquiry into OARP finances. 


After that came the spread over | 








It drew from Mr. Clements an esti- 





mate that $951,964.09 had been re- 
ceived by the pension organization 
from the time of its organization in 
January, 1934, until the present. That 
estimate was exclusive of the re- 
ceipts from the Townsend Weekly, a 
publication that was owned jointly 
by Dr. Townsend and the OARP 
general manager. 

Clements told the committee that 
his total salary from OARP in 1935 
amounted to $5,200. 

“Is that your total salary return 
on your income tax for that year?” 
the witness was asked. 


“It was.” 
“Did you report other income?” 
“I drew $350 in 1935 from 


the Townsend Weekly. I drew $6,650 
dividends from the Prosperity Pub- 
lishing Company. In addition I had 
other income of $385.” 

That made a total of $12,585 for 
the year. Certain personal expenses 
of its officials born by OARP such as 
rent and food bills were not in- 
cluded. 

THREE MONTHS’ RECEIPTS 

Mr. Clements testified that a sal- 
ary of $1,475 was paid to his wife, 
who served as his secretary. 

“Have you any money in safe de- 
posit vaults anywhere in this coun- 
try,” the committee asked? 





“How much cash was received in 
October, November and December 
of last year?” 

“I cannot tell you; it is being 
compiled. The approximate amount 
is about $350,000.” 

Dr. Townsend, in a_ statement 

made in Los Angeles on March 26, 
said that Clements had been paid 
$50,000 for his 50 per cent interest 
in the Townsend Weekly. 
The committee left its investigat- 
ing labors for the time being at that 
point. It will resume the inquiry 
April 1. 
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@ These new International 
Trucks are so gracefully proportioned, 
smooth and trim, that they do not seem 
to be trucks. They ride and handle like 
automobiles. But they're built to take 


“No.” 
“Any in Mexico or Canada?” it like a truck. There is rugged power 
“No.” and stamina in these handsome new 


units that surpasses anything in Inter- 


Application of modern principles 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave, ‘‘NCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 











HALF-TON 
INTERNATIONAL 
MODEL C-1 
is the cruck illustrated, with a 
streamline panel body. Chassis 
available in both 113-inch and 
125-inch wheelbases. The long- 
er wheelbase is a special Inter- 
national feature which retail 
merchants everywhere have been 
quick to accept because of the 
extra loading capacity it affords 
over other trucks in the same 
class. All body styles available. 


of design, so evident in the outward 
appearance, has been carried through 
to the fabrication of the smallest work- 
ing part in these Internationals. 
Thorough-going truck construc- 
tion of the International kind pro- 
duces the dependability that keeps 








trucks on the job. Call on us for a dem- 







onstration and let the truck tell the 
story. 


international sizes range 
from Light-Delivery to pow 
erful Dump and Tractor 
Trucks, starting with ‘;-ton 


6-cylinder chos 


‘400° 
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PARTNER ON ANY TRIP 











With warm regard and pleased 


SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 


anticipation, passengers return to 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN: THEF.F.V. 


The George Washington time after 
g e Any ticket agent can route you on the finest fleet of 


time—their chosen companion on air-conditioned trains in the world. Insist upon it! 





pleasure trips. This loyalty is well 


EAKE 
— deserved and generously rewarded 


CHE 











. . . for The George Washington 





provides balm for tired nerves, rest for weary 








bodies, stimulation for work-dulled minds, keen ap- 






petites to jaded palates. Its beauty and comfort 


and far-famed food have given this train an indi- 


CHESAPE (KE QUITO 








viduality unique in the history of travel. 


"> George Washinglon in 1785, 


“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS-Union Station: CHICAGO-12th Street Central ° 
Station: INDIANAPOLIS-Union Station: LOUISVILLE-Central Station: CINCINNATI-Union Terminal: 
WASHINGTON-Union Station: PHILADELPHIA-Pennsylvania R. R. Stations: NEW YORK-Pennsylvania Station 
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President Continues 
Piseatorial Pursuits 


NDICATIONS from the tepid waters of the 
I West Indies now washing the hulls of the 
Presidential flotilla seem to justify the ob- 
servation that the President is enjoying himself. 
Before he left the Capital he made some 
satirical remarks about the way the press wrote 
fishing stories the last time he was hauling 
them in. He said he was going to report his 


prizes by their Latin names this time. But he 
apparently thought of a better one when he 
radioed “the catch of the day,” snared by 


“Uncle” Frederic Delano, as “a blue bone porgy.” 

Extensive research by Government authorities 
failed to reveal any fish so officially designated, 
but experts merely sniffed. There are about a 
hundred varieties of “porgies” and they run be- 
tween six and eight inches. Much bigger game; 
ft was pointed out, is available along the sea- 
wall of Potomac Park. 

No wonder the White House, afloat and 
ashore, retired from the front pages. 

It was sunshiny Sunday when the Presidential 
train pulled out of Union Station. Twice 
switches had been spiked and unspiked, compli- 
cated preparations made and unscrambled, be- 
fore the party really got under way. But finally 
the Federal machinery for handling flood re- 
habilitation had started moving and there were 
no other good reasons for delay. 


AN ACADEMICAL INTERLUDE 

The next day the train rolled into Winter 
Park, Florida; assembled National Guard ord- 
nance produced a 21-gun salute and soon the 
President—et madame—were garbed in gown 
and mortar board, all set for academic honors. 
It was the President’s first view, he said, of “his 
better half” so accoutergd. 

The Rollins College speech had to be squeezed 
pretty hard to yield much political savor but its 
appeal for more “good neighboring,” a gentle 
hint that democracy couldn’t be maintained un- 
less group-selfishness was curbed and one good 
anecdote were generally selected as the high- 
lights. The anecdote is worth repeating. 

Here are the President’s words: 

“Not long ago two nationally known men vis- 
ited me, one in the morning, the other in the 
afternoon. I asked the opinion of each in re- 
gard to a suggested new tax to replace a for- 
mer tax which had been declared unconstitu- 
tional. My friend of the morning replied: ‘I 
could not approve of that kind of tax—it 
would cost me many thousands of dollars.’ My 
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| Another Doctorate—A Wife in Cap and Gown—Piped Aboard—A Porgy 
+ The Prize Catch—The White House Drowses + | 

















—Wide World. 


ANCHORS AWEIGH FOR FLORIDA'S FISHING WATERS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT waves a cheery farewell from the USS “Monaghan” as 
he leaves Port Everglades, Fla., to be taken to sea to board the presidential yacht 


“Potomac” for his annual fishing trip. With the Chief 


Executive are Capt. R. R. 


Thompson of the “Monaghan”, his son, James Roosevelt, and Gus Gennerich (extreme 


right), his bodyguard. 








friend of the afternoon said: ‘Such a tax would, 
it is true, cost me many thousands of dollars, 
but I am inclined to think that it is a fair tax, 
a tax equitable for the people of this country as 
a whole and, therefore, I would favor it.’” 

The President allowed his parable to point its 
own moral. 


FROM CAMPUS TO BATTLESHIP 


Having achieved a doctorate of literature and 
a medallion of honor, respectively, husband and 
wife separated. The President laughingly al- 
luded to his honor as recognition of his efforts 
as editor of his college paper and not of his 
pooks. From the campus he proceeded by auto- 
mobile to Titusville, by way of flag-draped Or- 
lando, and thence by train to a few feet of the 














gangplank of the waiting destroyer “Monaghan” 
at Port Everglades, 

Colonel Starling, Chief of the White House 
staff of the Secret Service, who had been making 
and scrapping plans for the last four days, let 
it be known that there would be no ceremonies. 
So, although a crowd had gathered, except for 
the National Guard of honor there was no fur- 
ther formality except the “piping aboard.” 

The President paused to have a few last words 
with newspaper men and then walked up the 
gangplank, where his son joined him. Mean- 
while Attorney General and Mrs. Cummings, 
vacationing in the vicinity, had slipped aboard 
and off again after a handshake. With shining 
brass and glittering paint the two destroyers 
Slipped out to sea, the Presidential flag breaking 


























A Puzzle in Relief Work: 
the Care of Transients 
Lacking Employment 


HEN the Federal Government assumed 

W part of the relief burden in 1932 it 

found one of the major unsolved prob- 
lems was the care of the needy transients—the 
men, women, and children without a fixed place 
of sesidence. 

In September, 1933, the Government began a 
national program to help transients. Before 
that time there was no organized plan for them 
—they were the forgotten people of the dépres- 
sion. 

Exactly two years later the Government of- 
fered a continuation of settled employment to 
transients already under its care but withdrew 
aid for those who continued to roam. No more 
direct relief, ordered Mr. Roosevelt, and care of 
the army of unattached wanderers and transi- 
ent families—estimated by officials to total more 
than 500,000 persons—falls in that classification. 

Thus, governmental action divides the story 
of the transient problem and the efforts toward 
its solution into three phases: (1) What has 
happened since the abandoning of the national 
program; (2) Accomplishments under the Fed- 
eral program; (3) The situation before the 
period of Federal participation. 


WOEFUL CONDITION TODAY 

The picture today as shown by reports from 
relief agencies throughout the country: 

When Federal aid was stopped many of the 
agencies that had cared for transients before the 
Federal program were no longer functioning. 
Many communities had withdrawn support of 
such agencies, under the impression that the 
national Government had accepted the re- 
sponsibility. 

As a consequence thousands of transients have 
been forced back to a mode of living that often 
is as bad or worse than that prevailing in the 
early part of the depression. 

“Hobo camps” have grown up in the outskirts 
of large cities. Shack towns and “jungles” are 
increasing in size. Many men sleep in box cars 
in the freight yards; ovhers find shelter in 
“houses” built of cardboard boxes and old sacks 
which in rainy weather are no shelter at all. 

One night’s care for needy transients, the 
practice commonly followed before the Federal 
program, is returning. 

In many towns where once it was possible for 











transients to get lodging in well-equipped Fed- 
eral transient shelters, they now are allowed but 
one night’s lodging in jails or buildings which 
may not have matresses, bedding, or even cots. 

One of the most positive benefits of the old 
program was its provision of some form of med- 
ical care. 

Now medical resources are almost non-ex- 
istent. Private hospitals do not have sufficient 
funds to care for transients and few public hos- 
pitals will take non-residents except in extreme 
emergencies. 

Facilities provided and the attitude toward 
transients vary widely in different communities. 
Customary procedure in some towns is for the 
police to arrest transients, then suspend sen- 
tence on condition the roamers leave the vicinity 
immediately. Elsewhere, the police are lenient, 
even to the extent of overlooking a limited 
amount of “panhandling.” 

Many relief offices refuse to give assistance 
to able-bodied unattached men. 


PLIGHT OF RESORT STATES 


California and Florida, Minnesota, Arizona, 
New York, and Illinois are cited by relief officials 
as States in which the problem of caring for 
transients has become particularly burdensome. 

However, relief officials say that the situation 
in any one State is directly influenced by na- 
tional conditions. 

“Awareness of inhospitality throughout the 
United States,” comments one State relief of- 
ficial, “forces the necessity of starving more 
easily where the climate is less severe. Hence, 
Florida and California become the meccas of the 
disinherited.” 

Many States legally cannot use State funds to 
aid nonresidents, and only a few, including Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Michigan, Illinois, Nebraska and 
the New England States, have developed plans 
for temporary assistance to needy transients. 

What is to be done? 

Representatives of 21 States—composing the 
Interstate Conference on Transients and Settle- 
ment Laws—met at Trenton, N. J., in the early 
part of this month, in an attempt to find an 
answer to that question. 

The conference agreed upon these two major 
principles: 

“That since many of the transients have lost 
their State rights but are still United States 
citizens their immediate and urgent care is a 
problem primarily calling for action by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

“That the States should do their just share in 
(a) supplementing such Federal action, and 
more important than that, in (b) taking such 
legislative and administrative action as should 


+ 
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out in the breeze from the “Monaghan’s” top. 

The last official act before departing was, of 
course, the conference with General Hagood 
which was supposed to have healed a breach 
resulting from the much-discussed disciplining 
of that able if talkative soldier. Just who 
“turned on the heat” and why the President 
hadn’t been able to dampen its ardor before 
Chief of Staff Craig, brother-officer and ad- 
mirer of the doughty General, called him home, 
wasn’t clear. But apparently the blow had been 
considerably softened by the chat that lasted 
while the Special whirled Southward from 
Charleston, General Hagood’s home, where he 
had come on board by invitation. He had been 
escorted in to the presence by Colonel Edwin 
Watson, Military Aide. 

On the tenth floor of the Miami Biltmore 
Hotel electricians had completed their work and 
the etage was now a complete office, with its 
telephone switchboard, its telegraph wires and 
other equipment which keep the affairs of State 
operating overland and oversea. Some 20 news- 
paper men make up a part of the attendant staff. 


FIRST TASTE OF FISHING 

As duly recorded, the first piscatorial progress 
was reported to the press when the destroyer 
had reached familiar waters near Cat Cay, some 
50 miles from where Christopher Columbus saw 
the land he had been looking for so lung. 

The catch—let’s hope there was more than 
one porgy—served for the evening meal. 

Long before the destroyers had started with 
their precious freight toward the fishing 
grounds the slower moving “Potomac” was on 
her way. They found her waiting near Great 
Inaugua Island, near the tip of Cuba, when they 
dropped anchor there in the morning, but it was 
not until 1:15 P. M. (as meticulously reported by 
short wave to Miami) that the President, his 
bags, baggage and flag were transferred to the 
yacht. 

Then it became known that the party was 
heading for a spot off the Island of Haiti, after 
pausing for “bottom fishing” en route. 

Fishing, of course, it had been pointed out by 
the President, isn’t done “off” the yacht. It’s 
done from small boats, as the natives do it. And, 
to correct the impression created by some ill-in- 
formed but imaginative writer, the costume is 





—Works Progress Administration 


TRANSIENTS—THE NATION’S UNSOLVED PROBLEM 

With indications that the camps for unemployed wanderers created under the FERA 
will be liquidated, thousands of transients after gaining a new lease dn life once more 
face an uncertain future. Under the federal program they receive transportation (left) 


to projects such as soil conservation (center) and after a full day’s work return to san- 
itary quarters for plenty of good food (right), 








prevent turning present and future residents of 
the States into new transients in the future.” 

The conclusions of the conference, which was 
attended largely by State officials, not social 
workers, are supported by numerous protests 
against the termination of Federal aid for tran- 
sients which have been made py State and lo- 
cal officials, by civic organizations, and by the 
Conference of Mayors. 


FLORIDA SUGGESTS PLAN 


Florida is making an effort to obtain national 
legislation to re-establish a Federal program. 

Senator Park Trammell (Dem.) has introduced 
a bill, now being considered by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, providing for an amendment 
of the Social Security Act to empower the So- 





cial Security Board to apportion $50,000,000 
among the States and District of Colum¥ia 
for the care of transients during the coming 
fiscal year. A companion bill has been intro- 
duced in the House. 





Allotments, under the bill, are to be appor- 
tioned according to the number of transients 
and homeless individuals in the various States 
and according to other conditions set up by the 
Board, such as conformity to Federal regula- 
tions, provision of useful work for transients, no 
haphazard deportations, vocational training for 
transients and opportunity for reemployment. 

It is believed in legislative circles that the 
odds are against enactment of the bill, largely 
because it would set up standards for Federal 
direct relief for transients while no similar aid 
is provided under the President’s relief program 
for the residents of local communities who can- 
not be cared for by the Federal work relief 
plans. 

The second phase of the transient problem— 
the era of the Federal program—is concerned 
to some extent with the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

When the transient program was discontin- 
ued, 350 transient camps with accommodations 
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not oilskins, but shorts, sleeveless shirts and a 
broad-brimmed hat. It is therefore, thus, that 
we may picture the party. 

The party, incidentaly, is smaller than previ- 
ous gatherings. Besides Col. Watson, and Fred- 
eric Delano and James Roosevelt, Captain Wil- 
son Brown, Nava] Aide, and Captain Ross Mc- 
Intyre, U. S. N., the White House physician, com- 
plete the list. 

As the cruise continued it became more and 
more evident that the minds of the party were 
concentrated on the duties before them and dis- 
turbing the ether as little as possible. 

In Washington the grass on the White House 
lawn turned emerald under Spring rains, here 
and there a spot of feathered ruby revealed a fat 
spring robin among the pigeons, starlings and 
sparrows which the squirrels chase as a reducing 
exercise in preparation for the peanut gorge that 
signalizes the advent of the Easter tourists. 

There was one touch in the Executive Offices 
of a vanished Presidential hand. An Executive 
Order, signed earlier, was released which in- 
jected another lease of life into the relict of 
the Blue Eagle; a “Committee of Industrial An- 
alysis” was created with some odd WPA dollars. 
The gesture hinted to some of a reincarnation 
of the NRA if business doesn’t “cooperate” as 
the President suggested in his Relief Message. 

Occasionally Mrs. Roosevelt communicated by 
radio with her husband but, it was explained, 
on “important” matters only. More important, 
some believed, than the world may realize. 


ALL CALM ON THE POTOMAC 

Meanwhile a calm settled over Executive 
Branch of the Government as represented by 
those who remained to keep the home fires 
burning. The mail continued to arrive and to 
be carefully examined by the patient Ira Smith 
who has had many years practice in how such 
missives, whether they request a greeting for 
Grandpa Jones about to celebrate his 70th birth- 
day or offer a new method of abolishing war, 
poverty, taxes and the Republican party, 
should be answered. 

The few members of the Secret Service left 
on duty had little opportunity to exercise their 
optics with the conventional “up and down” for 
callers were infrequent. Outside, the White 
House police now and then waved a languid 
arm at an over-enthusiastic kodaker treading 
the forbidden greensward; inside the men on 
guard were spared their usual alacrity that 
places them tactfully between visitors without 
appointments and the inner sanctum. 

The spotlight swung down the avenue to the 
capitol, leaving the mansion to its silence. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 











The Drifting Flotsam of 
Depression Pushed Back 
on the States 


for 100,000 men, were turned over to the WPA 
for use aS work camps, 

Transients who could not be returned to their 
legal homes or who could not be given jobs on 
city WPA projects, were given employment in 
these work camps. 

Since December, when WPA took charge of the 
camps, many of the projects have been com- 
pleted, the men who were employed on them 
have been given other WPA jobs, and the camp 
facilities have been turned over to local gov- 
ernmental agencies or to civic organizations. 

By the end of this month it is expected that 
188 camps, employing 37,600 men, still will be 
in operation under WPA. 

Over a period of two years the care of the 
transients cost the Federal Government $89,000,- 
000. This included expenditures for materials 
and an average monthly outlay of $22 for 
maintenance of each transient. 

At the peak of the program, in February, 19335, 
more than 300,000 persons received assistance at 
a cost of approximately $4,000,000. 


NO READY SOLUTION 

Can the transient problem be abolished by 
sending the needy wanderers back to their homes 
and by governmental action to discourage such 
migrations? 

Federal officials, as a result of their experi- 
ence with the problem, have reached a number of 
® conclusions. 

They say that the problem cannot be solved 
by sending the roamers back to their residences 
because half of them are homeless. 

Also the need for migratory labor and the de- 
sire to find jobs, it is pointed out, always pro- 
vides a legitimate excuse for travel. 

Other reasons for transiency were found to be: 
Poor home conditions, change of climate for the 
sake of health, the spirit of adventure, and emo- 
tional instability leading to a desire for travel. 

The third phase of the story of the transient 
problem—“before the Federal program”—is char- 
acterized by relief officials as a period of chaos 
when all transients, whether worthy or not, usu- 
ally were given inadequate care and were kept 
“moving” from one town to another. 

The question now is: With no further Federal 
assistance for transients will there be a return 
to the 1932 status? 





GLENN NIXON 
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FARM: TRYING T O FIND OUT 


WHO GOT BIG BENEF IT CHECKS «:. 


\ EMBERS of Congress are show- 
3 ing a sudden interest in this 
question: 

Just who got the important slices 
of the billion dollars in benefit pay- 
ments that went to farmers between 
August, 1933, and Jan. 6, 1936? 

At the same time officials of the 
AAA are thinking fast to find rea- 
sons why this information should 
not be made public. 

The resulting agitation is obscur- 
ing momentarily the moves under 
way to put into operation the coun- 
try’s new $500,000,000 soil conserva- 
tion program. 

What is back of 
concern over benefit payments? 

Senator Vendenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, revealed the answer in 
urging Congress to ask for figures 
He said: 

“I understand the average 
hog benefit payment in Iowa is un- 
der $400. But I know, for example, 
about one corn-hog contract in an- 
other State where the beneficiary 
was paid $219,825 in two years for 
not raising 14,578 hogs on 445 acres 

“Again, I understand the average 
cotton contract throughout the 
South is under $1,500. But I know, 
for example, about one cotton con- 


the Congressional 


corn- 


Wanaat Shelter Belt 


| 


Grows Miles Each Day 


After the House of Representatives 
had abandoned the Government’s 
plan for a shelter belt of trees run- 
ning across the country from Can- 
ada to the Panhandle of Texas, the 
Senate voted to continue the project 
with a $1,000,000 appropriation, and 
prospects favored its future. 

The Forest Service reports that 
tree planting in the shelter belt is 
going ahead at the rate of from 30 
to 35 miles of 100-foot strip each 
day. These strips run 16 acres to the 
mile. Planting is being done in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Ne- 
braska and will move into the Da- 
katos in April. 

Farmers are donating the land 
and agreeing to maintain fences for 
protection. The Government is pro- 
viding the trees and labor for 
planting. Each tree is costing from 
2 to 3 cents with that cost later to 
be lowered to 114 cents. About 40,- 
000,000 year-old trees are available 
for planting. 


tract which paid $168,000 for 
planting 7,000 acres.” 

This same question of large pay- 
ment to individual landowners came 
up earlier during quizzing of Ches- 
er Davis, AAA administrator, dur- 
ing hearings in the House Agricul- 
tural Committee on the new 
conservation program 

Member 
tioned Mr 
ments to 
One Congressman 

“Is there anything to the 
that payments as high as $200,000 
have been made to a single indi- 
vidual or property?” 

The AAA administrator replied 
that no such payment had been 
called to his attention but that if 
an insurance company owned land 
in several States it would be pos- 
sible that it might have received 
that much. 

The committee members wanted 
to know if many payments totalled 
more than $100,000. Mr. Davis re- 
plied: 

“No; I would 
be very limited.” 

Then the question was asked 
“Would there be many more than 
$50,000?” And Mr. Davis replied: 

“Again I would say, I do not know. 
I would say they would be decidedly 
limited. It would depend on how 
extensive their operations were. I 
would suppose 95 per cent of the 
payments made would run under 
$500.” 


ARGUMENTS FOR SECRECY 

Why not publish the exact in- 
formation concerning payment 
made under the AAA to landowners? 
Members of both the Senate and 
House have requested it. 

Mr. Davis, in a letter to the House 
Agriculture committee, offered two 
reasons why in his view this would 
be a mistaken request. 

His first objection was that AAA 
records were maintained by individ- 
ual farms and that a determination 
of total payments to landowners 
would involve checking 3,500,000 con- 
tracts in each of two years. He re- 
ported that work would require 
about six months’ time during which 
the flow of checks to the country 
would necessarily slow up or stop. 

His second objection was stated 
thus: , 

“The Adjustment Administration 
has attempted to protect the inter- 
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s of the Committee ques- 
Davis about large pay- 
individual landowners 

asked: 


story 
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the individual 
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ests of individual contract signers 
by withholding public announce- 
ments on individual contract fig- to 
These contracts were an contract 
agreement between the Secretary of “It is apparent 


Agriculture and the individual con- 


as been held that 
was entitled 
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informatic 
that unethical use 
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formation if it were 
and fell into the hands 
might wish to exploit 


signers commercially or otherwise.” 


Has there been any 


ract in- 


identity of recipient of big checks 
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Officials have 
mation that 


made public 
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*“Most Popular and Most 
Economical?’ says Drive-It- 
Yourself Executive 


M*™: A. J. TOWAR makes his living by 
renting cars out... estimates that in 
15 years his cars have been driven more 
than 24 million miles. 

‘We own all the popular makes,”’ says 
Mr. Towar, ‘‘so our customers can have 
their choice. The number who always ask 
for Plymouth has steadily increased. This 
year more people are asking for Plymouth 
than for any other car in my service! 

“We keep figures on each car. Accord- 
ing to our most accurate cost records, our 
Plymouths average 19 to 21 miles per gal- 
lon of gas... several miles a gallon more 
than our other cars...with the lowest up- 
keep of any cars we own.” 

Mr. Towar personally prefersa Plymouth 

. and likes best to have his family drivea 
Plymouth. 

Plymouth’s economy, safety, reliability 
and comfort mean business and profits to 
Mr. Towar. To you, they mean more mo- 
toring pleasure, and money saved. Just get 
out and drive the beautiful 1936 Plymouth 
and you can see for yourself. 

Put it up to your Chrysler, Dodge or De 
Soto dealer. Test this 1936 Plymouth be- 
fore you buy any car! 

PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 











‘L Rent em All_bu 
Plymouth Leads’ 
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CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH A. J. TOWAR, PRES., YELLOW DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF SYSTEM, INC., DETROIT 











‘WE RENT OUR CARS BY THE MILE, mostly, 


its in gas, oil and — costs. — pay us big 


and figure our prof. 
gest profits.” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 1936 Plymouth de luxe touring sedan, with patented Floating Power en- 
gine mountings...100% hydraulic brakes, Safety-Steel body and the famous Floating Ride. 


PLYMOUTH. 


BUILDS 


REAT CARS 


“OUR PLYMOUTHS average 19 to 
and they have lower — than any other cars w' 


21 miles to the gallon of gas... 
e own!’” 


Insist on the Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6% Leen “e\ pematal 


Available through all PLYMOUTH Dealers 


You pay for credit accommodation only 's of 
1% per month on your original unpaid bal- 
ance. To arrive at your original unpaid bal- 
ance: 1, Add cost of insurance to cost of car.* 
2. Deduct down payment—cash or trade-in. 
Result is Original Unpaid Balance 
*In some states a small legal documentary fee is required. 


PAY $25 A MONTH—INCLUDING EVERYTHING 
AND UP, LIST AT 
FACTORY, DETROIT 
Special Equipment 
Extra 
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I want my cigarette mild, of 


course—I hardly think anybody 


enjoys 


strong cigarette. But de- 


liver me from the flat, insipid kind, 


I find a great deal of pleasure 


in Chesterfields. T hey’re mild and 


yet they seem to-have more taste 


and aroma. I 


enjoy them. 


They Satisfy. . just about 


all you could ask for 





numbers of hogs 
consume city garbage. 
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House of Representatives: 


Searching For ‘Taxes 


Big Appropriation Bills Passed; 
New Aid to the Railroads 


(CONGRESS is now in a two-way drive. It is 
operating in high gear in expanded appro- 
priation bills to provide record spending money 
for the Government, while revenue legislation, 
in the wake of the supply bills, is privileged for 
consideration at any time in the House. Public 
hearings on the tax program begin March 30. 
Appropriations for Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce and Labor will have right of 
way this week; next week it will be the Navy 
bill. Then comes consideration of the tax 
bill, with expectation of Speaker Byrns that 
whatever bill is approved by the committee will 
pass the House with a week's debate. 


BILL TO HELP RAILROADS 

The House last week passed the Pettengill bill 
to repeal the long and short haul clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. It would permit rail- 
roads to charge less for the long haul than the 
aggregate of the intermediate rates. Bills ex- 
tending the life of the Electric Home & Farm 
Authority to February, 1937, and continuing 
modernization loans under FHA until April 1, 
1937, were passed. 

Committees considered taxes, old age pensions 
and other pensions, airplane needs of the Army, 
and other subjects. 

MONDAY. Proposal to create a rent commis- 
sion for Washington city met a filibuster. 

TUESDAY. Passed the Pettengill long and 
short haul repeal bill. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee favorably reported a revised chain store bill 
to prevent price discrimination by manufactur- 
ers. A group of writers before the Patents 
Committee opposed the copyright revision bill. 

Representatives of Great Lakes shipping inter- 
ests before the Merchant Marine Committee, ad- 





—Wide World 


“SOUND AND WORTHY” 
Is the way Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the 
House Ways and Means Committee views the Ad- 
ministration’s new tax plan on which hearings 
start this week. 





vocated legislation to prohibit foreign vessels 
from carrying passengers between United States 
ports. 

WEDNESDAY. The House passed a bill extend- 
ing the life of EHFA. The Ways and Means 
Committee shelved processing taxes off its hear- 
ing program. The Army Air Corps Chief, Gen- 
eral Westover, asked the military committee to 
aid in building up the army air service. 


THAT FLORIDA HURRICANE 

THURSDAY. Extension of the FHA authority to 
make modernization loans was agreed to by the 
House. The Veterans’ committee began investi- 
gating deaths of veterans in a Florida hurricane. 
The Ways and Means Committee, accepting its 
subcommittee report on a tax levy as a basis for 
hearings, predicted it would produce $799,000,000 
the first year. 

FRIDAY. The House, under a special rule, 
passed the Smith anti-lobby bill, requiring paid 
lobbyists to register and report their earnings 
and their employers. Banking and Currency 
Committee favorably reported bill authoriging 
RFC to issue $25,000,000 rehabilitation loans for 
flood damages. Adjourned until Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE HOUSE 


H. R. 11,035, War Department appropriations; 





E. CLEMENTS (above) co- 
* founder of the Townsend plan, 
resigns as treasurer of the movement 
shortly before he appears as witness 
for the special House committee in- 
vestigating old-age pension plans. 
Mr. Clements is also seen on the 
left of the center photo, facing com- 
mittee members with Chairman Bell 
on the extreme right. 


CONGRESS’ SPOTLIGHT 














ON OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 
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D® FRANCIS E. TOWNSEND 
(above) whose old-age pension 
movement is reported to include the 
support of millions of persons, 
awaits his turn to appear before the 
House committee. The resignation 
of his co-founder, R. E. Clements, 
is attributed to disagreement over 
fundamental principles of the plan 
and its enactment into law. 

















Passed Senate March 23. 

H. R. 11,418, Agriculture appropriations; Passed 
Senate March 24. 

H. J. Res. 543, Appropriating $350,000 for emer- 
gency relief in District of Columbia; Passed 
House March 25 and Senate March 26. 

H. R. 3263, Repeal of long and short haul; 
Passed House March 24. 

H. R. 10,490, To extend the municipal bank- 
ruptcy act until Jan. 1, 1940; Passed Senate 
March 27. 

H. R. 6982, To amend the law respecting mu- 
nicipal debt adjustment; Passed Senate March 26. 

H. R. 8368, To enforce the 21st (prohibition re- 
peal) amendment; Passed Senate March 27. 

H. R. 8372, To authorize naval air station, 
Miami, Fla.; Passed Senate March 27. 

H. R. 11689, FHA modernization loans; Passed 
House March 26. 


Congressional Committees: 


OES a Senate committee have the 
right to indulge in a “fishing 
expedition” by means of blanket 
subpena of files of private telegrams, 
without identification of specific 
messages or information sought? 
Or does this violate the citizen’s 
right, guaranteed him in the Bill 
of Rights of the Constitution 
(Fourth Amendment) to be free 
from “unreasonable searches and 
seizures?” 

Senate debate on these questions 
was precipitated by procedure of the 
Black Lobby Committee in issuing 
hundreds of subpenas for blanket 
files of telegrams—a _ procedure 
which has caused the committee's 
course to be challenged by court 
action. 

Excerpts from the debate: 

SENATOR STEIWER (Rep.), of 
Oregon: I am interested in sub- 
stantive rights of the citizen.... 

When a subpena requires the pro- 
duction of messages which are not 
pertinent to any investigation which 
the Senate is qualified to make, and 
not material to any issue raised un- 
der the resolution, it invades the 
constitutional right of the citizen, 
and I urge that such a subpena 
ought not to be used. 

I am advised many hundreds of 
subpenas have been issued....A 
fair general characterization of 
these subpenas is that they require 
the production of all telegrams sent 
between specified dates by named 
persons at named telegraphic offices. 
They demand no particular tele- 
gram; they demand no telegram on 
any specific or particular subject. 

Of course, if those telegrams re- 
late to material that is not related 
to the question of lobbying, and 
if in particular the telegrams re- 
late to private matters, it in- 
evitably follows that compliance 
with the subpena means that the 
privacy of the citizen is invaded.... 

SENATOR NORRIS (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska: The Fourth Amendment, 
however, ought to be construed in 
the light of present-day well-known 
existing scientific facts. If at one’s 
peril, he had to describe the sub- 
stance of a telegram, if it were sent, 
for instance, in code—and there 
might be various other ways in 
which deception could be brought 
about—it might be possible for the 
Fourth Amendment to stand 
squarely across the road to justice, 
and prevent us from obtaining evi- 
dence that was absolutely essential, 
probably where human life, or 
something of the kind, was at stake. 

SENATOR STEIWER: That is 
true at any time, even if there is 


no coded message. In a criminal 
case the guarantees of the Consti- 
tution often impede the opportunity 
of the State to conduct a successful 
prosecution. We do not, therefore, 
deny to the citizen his constitutional 
ol 

SENATOR NORRIS: Where the 
Fourth Amendment is raised as an 
objection, ought we not, while not 
nullifying the amendment, to con- 
sider it in the light of the fact that 
if we are very strict in our construc- 
tion the Fourth Amendment may be 
used as an absolute barrier to the 
production of evidence which every 
honest man would concede ought to 
be produced, and thus be used 
as a yoke instead of a protection to 
the innocent? It might become the 
instrument of great injustice instead 
of protecting the innocent. 

SENATOR STEIWER: I thorough- 
ly agree with the Senator and yet I 
cannot escape the conclusion that 
the suggestion he makes is applica- 
ble to every constitutional guaranty 
enjoyed by the citizen; and I take 
it that the courts—at least just 
courts—have always given due con- 
sideration to the practical difficul- 
ties, whichever way they may re- 
solve the question. ... 

The courts almost universally... 
have sustained the right of the citi- 
zen against a search of his tele- 
grams made in order to see if some- 
thing will turn up that is material. 

Members of the Senate of the 
United States, under their oaths to 
preserve the Constitution of the 
country, should .. . remain on their 
guard, and be watchful ever of the 
constitutional rights of the citizens 
of this country. 

SENATOR BLACK (Dem.) of Ala- 
bama: Mr. President, there is abso- 
lutely nothing new in the attacks 
which have been made against the 
Senate committe in this regard... . 

The same paper which a few days 
ago referred to a member of our 
committee as a “mud gunner” also 
referred, during the Teapot Dome 
inquiry, to Senator Wheeler and to 
Senator Walsh as the “twin mud 
gunners from the State of Mon- 
tana.” . 

Always attempts have been made 
to whittle down the powers of com- 
mittees; and it would be a wonderful 
thing for certain interests in the na- 
tion if at this time they could have 
it known that at certain places 
thoroughout the country a petition 
might be presented to a judge to en- 
join the appearance of witnesses 
before the Senate committee inves- 


Extent of Powers Debated 


tigating campaign expenditures. All 
of us know that it would be impos- 
sible to get a final trial of such a 
case until after next November. 

If it is true that a witness may be 
enjoined from bringing evidence to 
a Senate committee because it is in 
writing, a witness may also be en- 
joined by a district court from ap- 
pearing before the Senate committee 
to give evidence in person, on the 
ground that the court believes the 
Senate committee does not have 
authority to make the investigation. 

SENATOR WHEELER (Dem.), of 
Montana: During the Daugherty 
investigation . . . the bank people 
went into a probate court and got 
gut an injunction to prevent us 
from obtaining the testimony from 
the bamk. Then we cited Mr. Mal. 
Daugherty for contempt, and the 
matter went to the Supreme Court, 
and finally the Supreme Court held 
that we were entitled to go into the 
matter.... 

While the petitioners were going 
to the Supreme Court and tying up 
the Senate committee hearings, they 
actually burned the records in the 
case... so that the Senate com- 
mittee never was able to get the in- 
formation it sought. 

SENATOR BLACK: Of course, 
the country knows that the object 
is to combine burning with injunc- 
tion, and prevent the Senate and 
the House from obtaining evidence 
in cases relating to matters in which 
they are interested... . 

SENATOR CLARK (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri: The reason for the broad- 
ness ... Of sO many .. . subpenas 
issued by Senate investigating com- 
mittees is the recognition... that a 
Senate committee, as the represent- 
ative of the sovereign—which in 
this country is the people of the 
United States—is not to be held to 
the same rule of particularity in 
specifying documents to be brought 
in by process to which private liti- 
gants must necessarily be held. 

SENATOR BLACK: The Senator 
is correct. That has been held since 
the very beginning of the history 
of this country... . 

Let us see what kind of subpena 
was issued in connection with the 
investigation in the Teapot Dome 
controversy. . . . It called for every 
telegram sent by every person and 
received by every person at Three 
Rivers, N. Mex., for a period of three 
years. ... 

SENATOR CLARK: It would un- 
doubtedly be broad enough to call 
for telegrams of a purely personal 
nature which might have passed be- 


tween the late Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Fall, and his wife or other 
members of the family. 

SENATOR BLACK: Of course it 
did. 

SENATOR CLARK: Therefore the 
committee, headed by as great a 
lawyer as the late Senator Walsh, 
of Montana, deliberately recognized 
that in the case of an investigation 
by a committee representing the 
sovereign people, the committee were 
entitled not only to be* able to se- 
cure pertinent information, but to 
be able to secure some information 
which might not be particularly 
relevant to the investigation. That 
is the charge made against the com- 
mittee headed by the Senator from 
Alabama. 

SENATOR BLACK: The Senator 
is absolutely correct. 

SENATOR SCHWELLENBACH 
(Dem.), of Washington: While the 
Senator is on the subject of the Tea- 
pot Dome investigation, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the at- 
tack which has been made in the 
newspapers and over the radio and 
even upon the floor of the Senate 
against the present committee for 

he alleged use of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. . . . The 
Teapot Dome investigation under 
Senator Walsh of Montana the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was used in 
the examination of a large number 
of corporations doing business in 
Washington, D. C., and New York 
Ony. .. 

SENATOR BLACK: Someone has 
said we would summon lawyers’ 
telegrams and would. summon tele- 
grams from newspapers. Are they 
segregated from the great mass of 
citizenship of the nation? Is it 
true that they have peculiar caste 
and privilege by reason of the fact 
that one belongs to the legal pro- 
fession and the other belongs to the 
newspaper profession? 

The Senate may be assured that 
its committee intends to rec- 
ognize every constitutional priv- 
ilege of every citizen. It is not go- 
ing to be alarmed or frightened or 
intimidated by any _manufactured 
sentiment which some people think 
is free and voluntary, but behind 
which, in the main, we find someone 
pulling the strings because there is 
something he wants to conceal.... 

Now, as in all the other investi- 
gations, the loudest noise comes 
from those who are afraid that 
something they have done will be 
exposed to the public view, and that 
they will be known for what they 
are instead of- what they want the 
public to believe they are. 
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Capitol 

GOMETIMES it 
Senators to make 
understand just what they 
In such cases “simple childlike lan- 
guage” may be helpful—ithough not 
so simple and childlike as to hide a 


hard for 
other 
mean, 


seems 


each 


thrust of sarcasm: 

SENATOR LOGAN (Dem.), of 
Kentucky: Is that the idea of the 
Senator from Texas of what the 
Senator from Missouri is contending 
from what he has stated? 

SENATOR CLARK (Dem.), of Mis- 





Hill---Its More 


souri: At the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Texas, I 
will be very glad to explain to the 
Senator from Kentucky exactly what 
my position is. I much prefer to 
explain my own position than to 
have the Senator from Texas do so. 

SENATOR LOGAN: The Senator 
from Texas has made a clear ex- 
planation of the rule, so much bet- 
ter than anyone else, that I thought 
perhaps he would be able to explain 
the contention of the Senator from 
Missouri. ... 


or Less Serious. Side 


SENATOR CLARK: Mr. Presi- 
dent, of course I cannot hope to 
equal the distinguished Senator 
from Texas in speaking ex cathedra 
or with dogmatic authority as to 
what is sound argument and what 
is not,- but I shall undertake to 
make my contention plain enough 
so that even the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will be able to understand it. 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.), of 
Texas: I apologize to the Senator 
from, Missouri, but I stated that I 


did not claim to be a parliamen- 
tarian. 

SENATOR CLARK: I think the 
Senator demonstrated that in the 
course of his argument. 

SENATOR LOGAN: Since the 
Senator from Missouri is going to 
make it so clear that even the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky will understand 
it, may he use simple and childlike 
language? 

SENATOR CLARK: I shall try to 
do so in order that the Senator may 
be able to comprehend it. 














United States Senate: 


Rushing Bills Through 


Two Big Supply Measures Passed; 
Considers Ship Subsidies 


QMASHING through a heavily loaded calendar 
? of business last week, the Senate passed a 
hundred measures and cleared the lists of all 
executive nominations approved by committees. 

It passed the peace-time record-breaking War 
Department bill and the largely increased ap- 
propriation measure for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration. Like 
the House, it approved extension of Federal 
Housing Administration powers in making mod- 
ernization loans for one year, to April 1, 1937. 

Committees considered appropriations, ship 
subsidy, stream pollution, antibasing point aimed 
at breaking up price discriminations on shipped 
goods, flood control, Mississippi Valley power 
and other matters. 


FOR A BIGGER ARMY 

MONDAY. The Senate passed the Army bill, 
$611,360,604 as compared with the Budget esti- 
mates of $572,699,000, and with $545,226,000 as 
passed by the House. It exceeds appropriations 
for the current year by $188,464,000. Authorizes 
average enlisted strength of 165,000 men instead 
of the present 147,000. By a close margin, re- 
fused to reconsider rejection of $12,000,000 for 
the Florida ship canal. Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.) of Michigan announced that both the 
ship canal and the Passamaquoddy tidal project 
in Maine are practically dead. 

TUESDAY. Passed the $205,000,000 agricultural 
appropriation bill with amendments increasing 
the amounts for soil conservation, flood preven- 
tion and other work. The bill exceeds the amount 
as approved by the House by $39,000,000. 

The modernization loan extension passed. 
Under it is expected aid in rehabilitating flood 


—Underwood & Underwood 

GIFT FROM NORWAY 
Presented to the National Gallery of Art by the 
Norwegians is a huge painting entitled “Leif Eric- 


son Discovers America’. Photo shows, (left to 

right) Speaker Byrns, who accepted the painting, 

Minister de Morgenstierne and Vice President 
Garner, who presided over the ceremony. 











areas. Total liability for Insurance under its 
terms is limited to $100,000,000, instead of 
$200,000,000. 

The Copeland bill providing operating and con- 
struction subsidies to ship owners and ship build- 
ers, for cancellation of ocean mail contracts and 
creation of a Federal maritime authority, was re- 
ported in the face of announced bloc opposition 
in the Senate. 


MILLIONS FOR FLOOD CONTROL 

WEDNESDAY. Senate in recess. Commerce 
committee received draft of Army engineers’ bill 
for $305,000,000 authorization for flood control. 

THURSDAY. Debated flood control legislation 
without action. Passed an emergency relief ap- 
propriation of $350,000 for the District of Colum- 
bia, already passed by the House. Also con- 
curred with House amendment of a bill continu- 
ing the Electric Home & Farm Authority as a 
Federal Agency until February, 1937. 

FRIDAY. Approved an Administration reso- 
lution extending to May 31 the time in which the 
President may cancel or revise ocean mail con- 
tracts. Passed bills for Naval Air Stations at 
Alameda, Calif. and MiJami, Fla. Authorized 
$12,500 additional to the $50,000 already made 
available to the Senate lobby inquiry committee. 

Adjourned until Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE SENATE 

S. 4212, Extension of modernization loan au- 
thority to FHA; Passed Senate March 24 and 
House March 26. 

S. 3500, New Copeland ship subsidy bill; Re- 
ported to Senate March 26. 

S. 1453, To create a board of shorthand report- 
ing; President vetoed March 23. 

S. 1975, To authorize acceptance of medals, etc., 
by naval and marine officers; Passed Senate 
March 26. 

S. 4020, To construct naval air station at Ala- 
meda, Calif.; Reported to Senate March 24 

S. 4232, To extend moratorium to all reclama- 
tion projects for six months; Passed Senate 
March 26. 

S. 3424, To continue Electric Home & Farm Au- 
thority until February, 1937; Passed House 
March 25. 
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+ LOBBY: RIGHTS OF CONGRESS, COURTS AND CITIZENS + 


(/HEN the House on March 27 
adopted the Smith Anti-lobby- 

ing bill, it took a step which may 
usher in the final act of a colorful, 


+ 


historic episode—an episode that has | 


raised basic questions of the con- 
trol of public opinion, freedom of 
the press, the right of petition and 
guarantees against unreasonable 
search and seizure. 

This episode may be said to have 
begun with the submission to Con- 


gress of the Utility Holding Com- | 


pany bill early last year. 

This measure, declared by utility 
executives to threaten the future of 
the entire industry through a pro- 
posed reshuffling of utility systems, 
was opposed in a lobbying campaign, 
the intensity of which surpassed 
that of any other within the memory 
of seasoned members of Congress. 

When the measure was passed 
last August, despite the deluge of 
telegrams and letters opposing it 
which poured into the Capitol, two 
committees were apopinted to in- 
vestigate this and other lobby cam- 
paigns. One was appointed by the 


House, the other by the Senate. Each | 


was given $50,000 with which to op- 
erate. 

The House committee reported 
five weeks ago, using some harsh 
words about certain aspects of the 
campaign. Said the committee: 

“Unloosing a highly 
avalanche of propaganda is un- 


charged | 





Law For Registration of Paid Agents Passed by Both Houses: 
Senator Black’s Views on Authority of Courts vs. Senate; 
W. R. Hearst Charges Freedom of Press Violation 


wholesome and inimical to the pub- 
lic interest. Sending of faked mes- 
sages (as some were found to be) is 
a nefarious practice.” 


LOBBYISTS MUST REGISTER 

It recommended the adoption of 
a bill which is essentially that ap- 
proved by the House last week. 

The bill requires all paid lobbyists 
to register with Congress monthly, 
reporting the amount of money re- 
ceived for the purpose of influenc- 
ing any action by Congress or the 
election of any member of Congress. 
Required also is the name of the 
organization or person from whom 


the money was received, the man- | 


ner in which it was expended and 
the persons to whom it was paid. 
The employing organization also is 


required to register and declare the | 


purpose for which it is employing 
its lobbying agents. 

A proposed amendment was voted 
down, 69 to 33, which would have 
prevented Government officials 
from using their office fo influence 
legislation. 

Meanwhile the Senate committee, 





| possession of the Federal 














; “TWA Douglas Skyliners not 
only save time, but also provide 
every comfort and convenience.” 

BURTON HOLMES 


“Passengers alweys seem 80 ap- 
preciative of the speed and com- 
fort of TWA ships.” 

MISS PENTZ, TWA Hostess 
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18-YEAR-OLD 


WHISKEY 


on the market, bottled in bond at the 

original distillery, by the original dis- 

tiller, under supervision of the United 

States Government. To the men who 

really know whiskey, this is the finest 

product ever distilled in America. 
Made by Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc. 


Largest Distillery in Kentucky 
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under the chairmanship of Senator 
Hugo L. Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
has been working away with an ag- 
gressiveness which eventually 
brought it into conflict with the 
courts over its right to demand sur- 
render of telegrams. 


PUBLISHER SEEKS INJUNCTION 


A Chicago law firm secured an 
injunction against the committee to 
prevent it from demanding wire 
messages under a blanket subpoena 
—that is, one calling for all mes- 
Sages sent between two parties over 
a definite period of time. 

Then William Randolph Hearst, 
publisher, sought a still broader in- 
junction, seeking to prevent the 
committee from making public mes- 
sages it had already secured either 
by subpoena or from copies in the 
Com- 
munications Commission. He al- 
leged violation of the Constitutional 
guarantee protecting freedom of the 
press. ; 

The committee opposed the in- 
junction on the ground that the 
committee represents the Senate 
and the Government, which may 
not be sued without its consent. 

Crampton Harris, counsel for the 
Committee and former law partner 
of Senator Black, said in his brief: 

“The courts have no power to en- 
join a special Senate committee 
from performing its Constitutional 
functions as an integral part of the 
Congress of the United States. 

“A special committee of the Sen- 
ate is a part of the Senate. It is 
neither a natural person nor a legal 
entity. It can neither sue nor be 
sued without express authority of 
the United States.” 

Date for the hearing has not yet 
been fixed. 

SENATOR BLACK’S VIEW 

Senator Black, in an interview, 
thus declared himself on the al- 
leged right of the court to limit the 
activities of the committee in get- 
ting evidence: 

“Certainly the court has no such 
right. while the committee is in 
process of conducting its investiga- 
tion. Again and again the right of 
a committee of the Senate and 
House to get evidence for the pur- 
pose of drafting legislation has been 
recognized.” 

Asked about the quest for infor- 
mation coming into conflict with the 
Fourth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution, which guarantees citizens 
against unreasonable search and 
seizure, Senator Black replied: 

“I see no reason for conflict be- 
tween the Senate committee and the 
courts. In the first place, the Sen- 
ate and House have uniformly held 
that they are to be the judges of 
what evidence or information tHey 
may require. They have also taken 
the position that they would give 
protection to the citizen with re- 
spect to his constitutional rights. If 
the courts should attempt to make 
the decision as to what does or does 
not come within the information 
needed by the Senate or its commit- 
tees, the courts would handicap a 
Senate committee and would be sub- 
stituting the judgment of the court 
for the judgment of the Senate.” 


RECOURSE OF CITIZENS 

Asked what appeal has the citizen 
if a Senate committee should con- 
duct what the citizen feels is an 
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unreasonable search 
Senator Black replied: 

“The citizen can make his objec- 
tion before the committee and the 
Senate can then vote whether to 
sustain the objection or order the 
information produced, and _ the 
citizen can then, if he still objects, 
ask a court to determine whether 
he has been properly held in a con- 
tempt proceeding. But my point is 


and 


ate investigation, 


ness who hes been commanded to 
appear before a Senate committee.” 

Asked whether the blanket form 
of subpoena used by his committee 
was not in contradiction with a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in a 
famous tobacco case, the Senator 
replied: 

“That was a case in which Con- 
gress had vested power in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to make in- 
vestigations and the agency was 
subject to review in the courts as 
to admissibility of evidence.” 


“FREEDOM OF THE PRESS” 

Coming to the question of the 
freedomof the press, Senator Black 
declared: 

“No one has any greater respect 
for the freedom of the press than 
I have. It generally has been con- 
strued to mean freedom from any 
previous restraint, that is restraint 
previous to publication. 

“In the getting of evidence I can 
imagine situations in which a legis- 
lative committee would have the 
right to obtain whatever data it 
needed for the making of legisla- 


seizure, 
| 


that during the progress of a Sen- | 
the courts can- | 
not issue restraints upon the wit- | 
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tion. Also, I feel that where a news- 
paper publisher is himself a member 
of the board of directors or an 
owner of other corporations or is 
engaged in other lines of business, 
the public is entitled to know the 
extent of his interests so they may 
weigh this relationship with the 
causes that are constantly getting 
his editorial support or opposition. 

“Generally speaking, the aim of 
our committee is. to disclose the 
secret methods that are being used 
to influence legislation. Anybody 
who is open and above board in his 
connection with legislation should 
not hesitate to make a public record 
of whether he is being paid for the 
purpose of influencing legislation. 
That is the main idea of the anti- 
lobbying bill which I have intro- 
duced and which I hope will pass.” 


HOW TWO BILLS VARY 

The bill to which Senator Black 
referred was passed by the Senate 
on May 28, 1935. Since then it has 
been reposing with the House com- 
mittee which reported out, instead, 
the Smith bill, now adopted by the 
House. The two measures now go 
to .conference. 

The chief difference between the 
bills is that Senator Black’s meas- 
ure would subject to the law, not 
only those seeking to influence 
Congress and Congressional elec- 
tions, but also those appearing be- 
fore Federal commissions and agen- 
cies which let contracts. 

Both the House committee report 
and Senator Black assert that the 
legislation is not designed to limit 
the right to petition Congress, but 
merely to ensure a knowledge on 
the part of the legislators and the 
public of the interests which the 
petitioners represent. 

THE RIGHT OF PETITION 

Said the Senator: 

“No interference with the right of 
petition is involved because Con- 


gress would be merely ordering the 
petitioners to make known whom 
they represent and whether 
have been or are to be compensated 
for their services and the 
involved. 

“There is in this step no infringe- 
or ideas. In fact, the citizen should 
to take an interest in legislation and 
should let his voice be heard. But 
there is a difference between citi- 
zens honestly interested, and secret 
or hidden influences and deceptive 
methods used in manifesting the 
citizen’s interest.” 

Senator Black declared’ that 
adoption of a satisfactory Anti-lobby 
Act might possibly make further ac- 
tivity by his committee unneces- 
sary. The committee asked for 


already used in the inquiry. It re- 


they | 
| which have been 
amount | 


ment,” he continued, “on any aims | 


be encouraged in every proper way | 


ceived $12,500. An appropriation of 
$10,000 was voted also by the Senate 
for defending the injunction suits 
brought in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court 
against the committee. 

This last appropriation requires 
action also by the House, a commit- 
tee of which has reported it favor- 
ably, and by the President. 

(In an article in the issue of 
March 16, it was erroneously stated 
that the committee had been orig- 
inally granted an appropriation of 
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Holiday ? Take advantage ot 
these low Summer round- 
trip fares: $427 up, First 
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Republicans Waging 
Battle For Delegates 


Messrs. Borah and Knox on Firing 
Line; Gov. Landon Holds Back 


| THE Republican preconvention campaign 

Borah, Knox and Landon forces with vary- 
ing strategy and in various sectors sapped, 
mined, plotted, counseled, laid siege to the elec- 
torate and detonated heavy salvos of exposition 
and argument last week. 

Illinois prairies reverberated to the oratory of 
Senator Borah and Col. Frank Knox, waging di- 
rect contest for voters’ favor in the April 14 Ill- 
inois primary. 

In his main address at Chicago Senator Borah 
challenged alleged Republican party control by 
“big interests” and declared he would “fight as 
long as I have power against the domination of 
the men who brought the party to its present 
condition.” He does not now plan to bolt if ne 
fails to get the nomination, he said, but “re- 
serves his rights” to “look over the candidate 
and the platform of the Cleveland convention” 
in deciding whether he will go along with it in 
the campaign. 

Unable to visit California personally, the Ida- 
hoan decided last week not to have a Borah slate 
entered in May 5 primaries of that State. His 
name was filed last week, however, for the May 
19 New Jersey primary. Borah forces also 
counted on winning the April 7 primary in Wis- 
consin, where a rival uninstructed slate is in the 
field. 

EAST AND WEST HEAR COL. KNOX 


Col. Knox pushed his Illinois canvass with a 
series of aggressive speeches, then took time out 


from stumping his home State to make an East- . 


ward swing. In an address before the Economic 
Club, broadcast from New York City, he assailed 
“wasteful spending” and the spoils system and 
demanded currency stabilization, scientific tariff 
reduction, recognition of States’ rights and a 
farm program calling for improvement of farm 
markets at home and abroad rather than Wash- 
ington regimentation of farmers. Col. Knox de- 
clared he would stick with the party and work 
for its success, no matter who was nominated. But 
speaking at Philadelphia, he warned that the 
G. O. P. must squarely face the issue of threat- 
ened executive dictatorship or “die just as the 
old Whig party died.” 

Returning to Topeka from a 10-day vacation, 
Gov. Alf Landon announced he would not per- 
sonally take part in any primary campaign, 
holding unity and harmony in the party to be 
his paramount aims. He added he would “neither 
approve nor repudiate any delegate in any State” 
who chose to run as a Landon-for-President 
candidate. Landon support has already been as- 
sured by Kansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico 
delegations. And the Governor’s friends went 
forward with plans to have Landon slates en- 
tered in the California and New Jersey primaries. 
His campaign manager, John Hamilton, opened 
New York headquarters last week and made a 
radio speech in behalf of the Kansan’s candi- 
dacy. 


CALLS RELIEF ‘TRAGIC FAILURE’ 

For the Republican National Committee, Chair- 
man Henry P. Fletcher issued a statement de- 
claring the President’s relief message, with its 
revelation that “after three years of reckless ex- 
penditure of public funds” 5,300,000 families, or 
one-sixth of the population, are still on relief, is 
“convincing evidence of the tragic failure of the 
Roosevelt Administration.” He attacked Presi- 
dential imputations of business interests being 
to blame for continuing unemployment. “To 
date the Roosevelt regime has merely deepened 
the depression,” Mr. Fletcher asserted, “and the 
tax program Mr. Roosevelt now demands will 
further hamper business efforts to advance re- 
employment.” 

While relief costs rose from $1,476,567,000 in 
1934 to $1,826,806,000 in 1935, a National Com- 
mittee press release further alleged, the New 
Deal is ignoring evidence of political manipula- 
tion of relief funds or “whitewashing” officials 
accused of putting the WPA into politics in vic- 
lation of the President’s pledge for nonpolitical 
administration of the $4,800,000,000 work-relief 
fund. 


FEARS BLUE EAGLE ‘RESURRECTION’ 

“The New Deal’s Challenge to Business Re- 
covery” was subject of a speech before the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce last week by Senator 
L. J. Dickinson of Iowa. Not New Deal “planned 
economy” but Supreme Court decisions “striking 
down the fetters which the Administration mis- 
takenly had sought to place upon initiative and 
enterprise” have caused such recovery as has 
been achieved, he asserted. He charged New 
Dealers are trying to circumvent the Court de- 
cisions with the new agricultural program and 
are plotting a “resurrection” of NRA. 

In agreement with the Senator, Representa- 
tive James W. Wadsworth of New York, in a 
Statement issued through the National Republi- 
can Congressional Committee, declared New 
Dealers are forging ahead with costly bureau- 
cratic centralization, undeterred by Supreme 
Court decisions or by “recurring deficits and a 
mounting national debt.” 

Growth of centralized bureaucracy is destroy- 
ing representative democracy, Senator Frederick 
Steiwer of Oregon declared in a keynote speecn 
at the North Carolina State Republican conven- 
tion at Raleigh last week. 

As for New Deal “propaganda and ballyhoo,” 
it is costing taxpayers between 17 and 18 mil- 
lions a year, the Republican National Commit- 
tee publicity department asserted and presented 
itemization of printing expenses of various de- 
partments and alphabetical agencies. 

In a sharp attack on the Resettlement Ad- 
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THE “OPEN AIR SCHOOL” FOR DIRT FARMERS 


THE “SALON SCHOOL” FOR NEW DEAL WIVES 





Wives of Democratic members of Congress are doing a little cramming these 

days under the coaching of Miss Louise Lazell on matters of crop curtailment, 

reief, etc., in order to familiarize themselves with matters of national affairs 
which will probably play an important part in the coming campaign. 


—Wide World 


Miss Daisy V. Williams, newly named organizer of the Republican Farm Wo- 
men in 29 States, begins her campaign at the Randolph Street Market in Chi- 
cago, world’s largest farm market, by giving an informal campaign talk to a 





group of dirt farmers. 





ministration, the Republican clip sheet last 
week declared it to be topheavy with highly paid 
executives, and that Professor Tugwell not only 
has numerous assistant administrators “but as- 
sistants to assistants aid in assisting him,” and 
his Resettlement staff is settled in parts of 27 
different buildings in Washington. 

With regret Chairman Fletcher last week an- 
nounced serious illness had caused resignation 
of J. Bennet Gordon, head of the Republican 
research bureau. He paid high tribute to Mr. 
Gordon’s 15 years’ service as director of the 
bureau, 


: mee 
—Wide World. 
POLITICS AT EIGHT 
Col. Frank Knox (right) speaking “as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States” to mem- 
bers of the Economic Club at New York, at which 
he outlined his political program, has a brief after- 
dinner chat with E. R. N. Harriman (left), New 
York banker. 











Congress Wives’ School 


Purpose to Study New Deal Policies 
For Campaign Purposes 


OME little pigs went to market; some little 

pigs stayed home—to be plowed under. 
“How many little pigs were actually killed and 
why were they killed?” Sixty Democratic Con- 
gressmen's wives started going to “school” in 
Washington last week to learn the proper an- 
swers to this and other questions arising out of 
operation of New Deal policies. 

“The New Deal Farm Act and the Back- 
ground of the Little Pigs” was the title of the 
first lesson studied in the “campaign class” for 
Congress wives started at the Women’s Na- 
tional Democratic Club, with Miss Louise Lazel] 
as teacher. Other weekly lessons will follow. 

Purpose of the school is to post wives of 
Democratic solons politically so they can deal 
more intelligently with questions likely to be 
raised by their husbands’ constituents during 
the political campaign. The idea of holding 
such a school was advocated by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in a recent address at the Club. 

Offering reasons why she and other Demo- 
cratic ladies of Capitol Hill have enrolled in 
the New Deal “finishing school”, Mrs. Charles 
J. Colden, of California explained “our hus- 
bands come home too tired to talk”—and it’s 
too tiresome for wives to try to read or listen 
to all the eloquence of their distinguished 
spouses in Congress debate. 

“If we sit up in the galleries and try to get 
things, it is too noisy to hear,” she said, “and 
the Congressional Record prints so much not 
pertinent to the subject we can’t wade through 
it, and the small type hurts our eyes.” 

Differing from most pedagogical procedure, 
students asked most of the questions and the 
teacher furnished the answers at the first class 
session. Miss Lazell’s qualifications for the New 
Deal “schoolmarm” job include her familiarity 
with aims and workings of Administration poli- 
cies gained as editor of the Democratic Digest. 
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Ballot Hurdles. High . 


For New Parties 


Qualifying Rules Vary Widely 
In the Different States 


[ MPRESARIOS of new political parties who want 
, to get their candidates on the ballots face 
formidable barriers of legal barbed-wire en- 
tanglements. Where are the barricades toughest? 
Where the loopholes largest? The set-up in the 
48 States is graphically portrayed by means of a 
tabular presentation in the current number of 
State Government, magazine of the Council of 
State Governments, based on data worked out 
in a digest of State laws by Raymond Manning, 
of the Library of Congress Legislative Reference 
Service. 

While some States give glad-haiided welcome 
to new parties, others bar the ballot to all save 
political groups of proved strength. To get on 
the primary ballots in a majority of the States, 
the fledgeling party must have polled a specified 
proportion of the total vote in the last preced- 
ing general election. The highest requisite, 30 
per cent, is prescribed in Florida. In several 
States—Ohio for example—a party’s name is 
automatically stricken from the ballot if at any 
time it polls fewer than the quota of votes 
specified. 

In seven States new political parties desiring 
to hold primary elections may submit a petition 
to the Secretary of State signed »y a specified 
number of qualified voters. California recog- 
nizes a new party by an Inspection of registra- 
tion statements of the voters, who must numeri- 
cally equal 1 per cent of the total State vote in 
the last general election. 


PETITION REQUIREMENTS 


In 27 States, independent candidates and par- 
ties too small to hold state-wide primaries may 
get on the ballot through nominating petitions 
Signed by specified numbers of voters. 

Conventions and caucuses may be held by the 
smaller parties in 14 States. They usually re- 
quire that a certain number of qualified voters 
must take part in the conventions and that a 
certificate of nomination, signed by party offi- 
cers, be filed with the Secretary of State. 

The percentages of the total vote in the last 
previous election required to get a new party 
on the primary ballots of the States are: Florida, 
30 pet.; Virginia, 25 pet.; Kentucky and Oregon, 
20 pet.; Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Ohio, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Washington,West Virginia and Wyoming, 10 pct.; 
Arizona, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, and Vermont, 5  pct.; 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire and North Carolina, 3 pct.; Indiana, Iowa 
and Michigan, 2 pct.; Maine and Wisconsin, 1 
pet. 

Pennsylvania requires 2 pct. of the largest 
vote cast for any elected candidate in the last 
election. Texas demands that a new party shall 
have polled 10,000 votes for Governor. 


GENERAL ELECTION ENTRY RULES 


Requirements for new parties to get on the 
ballots in the final elections likewise vary widely 
in the respective States. Ten thousand peti- 
tioners are required in North Carolina while 
only 300 suffice in North Dakota. Between these 
extremes, Oklahoma calls for 5,000 petitioners; 
and Louisiana and New Hampshire, 1,000. Some 
States fix the requisite number of petitioners in 
ratio to the number of votes cast in the last 
previous election. In Oregon petitioners must 
numerically equal 5 pct. of the last vote for 
President; in Ohio, 15 pct. of the last vote for 
Governor. 

States requiring conventions instead of peti- 
tions to put a new party on the general election 
ballot include Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

To put single candidates rather than whole 
new party slates on the general election ballots, 
New York requires 12,000 petitioners; Maryland, 
2,000; Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine and Massachu- 
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setts, 1,000; Alabama, Colorado and North Dakota, 


300; Mississippi, 50; Texas, 12; and Virginia, oniy 
two. Arkansas has variable requirements of from 
50 to 1,000 petitioners, depending on the office 
sought. 

States prescribing that a single candidate must 
secure petitioners in proportion to a percentage 
of previous election votes before he can get on 
the ballot include Oregon, where the require- 
ment is 3 pct. of the total vote; Missouri, where 
it is 2 pct.; and Minnesota, Vermont and West 
Virginia, where it is 1 pct. Signers equivalent to 
one-half of 1 pct. of the largest vote polled for 
the office in the last election suffice in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A Pro-New Deal ‘Straw’ 


Public Opinion Poll Shows 54°‘, 
Majority For Mr. Roosevelt 





VARYING from Literary Digest straw vote final 

returns in January, showing 62.66 per cent 
anti-New Deal sentiment, results announced last 
week of a national poll by the Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion give the Roosevelt Administration 
54.1 per cent popular approval. 

The President is shown leading in 33 States, 
which have 343 electoral votes—77 more than 
enough to carry the election. Of the remaining 
15 States, 11 are shown to be Republican and 
four—Michigan, Illinois, Kansas and Wyoming 
—in the “doubtful” category. 

The first Institute of Public Opinion poll. in 
February, 1934, gave the President a 69 per cent 
majority. This dropped to 64 per cent in April, 
1934, then to 57 per cent in June, 1934, and finally 
to 50.5 last September. 

Since then the latest Institute poll indicates 
an apparent climb in New Deal popularity. But 
should it drop five points again sponsors of the 
Straw say the four “doubtful” States would be 
thrown into the Republican column, with 10 
States the Institute now lists as marginally Dem- 
ocratic. That would give the Republicans an 
electoral college majority of 51. 
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—Wide World 
FARMER-LABORITE KEYNOTER 
Senator Benson, Farmer-Laborite, of Minnesota, 
in sounding his party’s 1936 aims, comes to the 
conclusion that the present economic system has 
proved itself “impractical and unworkable.” 


. 





The Farmer-Labor Cause 


VOICING 1936 aims of the Farmer-Labor party, 

Senator Elmer Benson of Minnesota asserted 
in a radio address over a national hookup last 
week that the present economic system “has 
proved itself to be both impractical and unwork- 
able, as well as vicious and unjust.” 

He declared his party’s belief in trade union- 
ism, higher inheritance, estate and income 
taxes, capital taxes, abolition of tax-exempt se- 
curities, old age pensions, unemployment and 
sickness insurance, government ownership of 
key enterprises, and in time of war conscription 
of wealth and industry as well as man-power 
and absolute ban on war loans. 














Democrats Push Plans 
For Primary Tests 


Enthusiasm Mounts for National 
Jefferson Day Celebration 


W HILE the President is off on his fishing cruise, 
capturing denizens of the deep of whopping 
size, party lieutenants continue angling, casting 
and spreading their nets for vote catches in a 
number of States where primaries impend. 

But with fewer important political speeches 
than usual, last week on the Democratic front, 
from the oratorial standpoint, was somewhat 
quieter than the average. An April revival of 
heavy campaigning is anticipated, to be led off 
with two important speeches by the President 
himself—one at Baltimore for the nation-wide 
Jefferson Day celebration, and another in New 
York. 

In last week’s main broadside from Demo- 
cratic headquarters, Charles Michelson, party 
publicity chief, who lately has made former 
President Hoover his favorite target, turned his 
fire toward Topeka, Kans. 

“It appears pretty evident,” writes Mr. Michel- 
son in his current weekly newsletter to Demo- 
cratic newspapers, “that the Republican party 
is about to turn its back on ex-President Hoover 
and take a chance on somebody less identified 
with the policies advocated by the Liberty League 
and Republican Chairman Fletcher.” 

“At present political straws all point to Gov- 
ernor Landon of Kansas,” he says. Yet if nomi- 
nated, it “appears improbable that he can carry 
his own State,” much less win the votes of East- 
ern wets. But then, Mr. Michelson cheerfully 
opines, no Republican can win, and “anybody 
reading the political columns of even the 
staunchest of the G. O. P. newspapers may sense 
the practical admission of defeat eight months 
before election day.” 


SCORES G. O. P. SHORTCOMINGS 


Addressing Colorado Young Democrats at their 
Denver convention, Senator Homer T. Bone of 
Washington continued, however, to shoot at the 
Hoover target. Anent Mr. Hoover’s claim of 
having carried out nearly all his party’s 1928 
platform pledges, the Senator adjured Colora- 
doans “to get down on your knees and thank God 
that Hoover and his party did not make more 
pledges, for assuredly the carrying out of more 
* * * would have visited upon our helpless heads 
punishment that would have made our cup of 
misery overflow.” 

“I charge his party with this miserable record 
of spoliation of American homes,” he’ continued. 
“I charge it with having cast away like a worth- 
less bauble the most magnificent opportunity to 
serve humanity that ever came to any set of men 
in human history. * * * By the love that you 
bear for those who are near and dear to you, 
never give your betrayers another opportunity 
to again betray you.” 


TWO IMPORTANT PRIMARIES 


President Roosevelt is assured first place, 
ahead of Col. Henry Breckinridge, on the Demo- 
cratic ballot in the April 28 Pennsylvania pri- 
mary. Their relative positions were determined 
by lot last week. Ralph M. Bashore, Pennsylva- 
nia Secretary of Labor and Industry, drew the 
best straw for the President, while Colonel Breck- 
inridge did his own less lucky drawing. 

Son will help renominate sire at Philadelphia 
when James Roosevelt attends the convention as 
a member of the Massachusetts delegation. His 
name and that of Mrs. Louis McHenry Howe, 
wife of the President's secretary, were included 
in the Roosevelt-pledged slate of delegates filed 
last week for the April 28 Massachusetts primary. 

“It’s beginning to look as though I might have 
to take a walk,” observed former Massachusetts 
Governor Joseph B. Ely, friend and ally of for- 
mer Governor Al Smith of New York, in a Bos- 
ton speech before the Recruits of ’36, criticizing 
Roosevelt policies. 

But another Bay State leader and Boston 
merchant, Edwin A. Filene, home from a West 
Coast vacation, said he had encountered con- 
vincing evidence that “the average man—the 
farmer, small merchant and mechanic” is going 
to cast his vote in the Roosevelt column next 
November. 


SENATOR DEFIES THREATS 

Threats against his life were reported last 
week by Senator Rush Holt of West Virginia, 
who has been making sensational allegations 
regarding politics in the WPA set-up of his 
State. The Senator said he had been warned 
he “would not come out alive” if he went on a 
speaking tour in Southern sections of West Vir- 
ginia. He said he would go there, anyhow. 

In neighboring Kentucky, Sam Caddy, district 
president of the United Mine Workers, is ener- 
getically pushing a plan for state-wide organiza- 
tion of Kentucky wage earners for Roosevelt's 
reelection. He hopes for a membership of 200,- 
000, to be organized in 650 clubs. An April meet- 
ing in Louisville is tentatively planned, to be 
addressed by Gov. A. B. Chandler, Senator Alben 
Barkley and John L. Lewis, United Mine Work- 
ers’ president. 

Enthusiastic reports on progress of plans for 
the Young Democrats’ nation-wide Jefferson 
Day celebration are carried in the current is- 
sue of their lively organ, the National Young 
Democrat, which announces that hereafter it is 
to be published bi-weekly instead of monthly 
and is aiming toward the goal of a half million 
subscribers. 

The Democratic contingent of Congresswomen 
will be minus one of its most prominent mem- 
bers at the next Congress session. Mrs. Isabella 
Greenway, sole Representative from Arizona, last 
week announced she would not seek reelection. 
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+ THE STATES: SOCIAL SECURITY PLANS TO FORE + 


} OW will “movie extras” be taken 
care of in the administration of 
California's unemployment insur- 
ance law? They present a problem 
because of their transitory employ- 
ment and variety of employers. 

How, under the Oregon statute, 
will seasonal employment in the im- 
portant canning industry be treated? 

These are some of the details 
which are being ironed out as the 
States start gearing enabling legisla- 
tion into the functioning of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. 

The California and Oregon prob- 
lems have been to the fore during 
the week because officials of those 
States have been in the national cap- 
ital conferring on the final plans 
for setting their State machinery 
in motion to build up funds from 
which can be drawn compensation 
for those who find themselves out 
of work through no fault of their 
own. 

From California, there came J. 
L. Matthews, chairman of the Un- 
employment Reserves Commission. 
From Oregon, T. Morris Dunne, 


+ 





‘Making Unemployment Insurance Plans 


to Fit Federal Requirements 





chairman, State Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. 

These are not the only States 
which are setting up administrative 
establishments for this “pioneering 
enterprise”. The following States 
have enabling legislation also: 

Alabama, Colorado, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Mississippi, Mas- 


sachusetts, New Hampshire, New | 


York, Oregon, Washington, Wiscon- 


| sin and Utah, 


CALIFORNIA’S PLAN 


The California law was formally 


approved by the national Social Se- 
curity Board on Dec. 26, the unem- 
ployment Reserves Commission hav- 
ing been set up the latter part of 
November. 

More than 20,000 employers of 
eight or more persons will be sub- 
ject to the law. This will bring 
within the scope of the legislation 











nducing 7,000,000 women 


to buy more 
Gold Medal products 


Few headlines have hailed the daytime radio 
program known as “Betty and Bob.” No pub- 
licity has gone out to draw attention to this 
tried and true continued story of a typical 


family. 


Yet, as measured by the indices which dis- 
close the solid facts of radio success or fail- 
ure—size of sustained audience and demon- 
strable sales results—‘Betty and Bob” has 
been for years, and is today, one of the most 
successful radio programs con the air. 


Day after day, week after week, year after 
year, this show has fulfilled its selling func- 
tion. Continuous testing and check-ups prove 
its audience to be 7,000,000 women—7,000,- 
000 purchasers of food. And the sales rec- 
ords prove beyond question that “Betty and 
Bob” has made 7,000,000 women buy more 
and more Gold Medal products. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Some well known 
General Millis Brands 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








nearly 1,500,000 employes, from 
workers in steel factories to part- 
time actors. Agricultural industries, 
including the fruit-growers’ coop- 
eratives, are exempted. 

In taking care of the film extras, 
the Commission has set up a “clear- 
ing house” for these workers and 
for stevedores so that this one 
agency will make all returns for 
these employes whose time of 
work and employers vary so widely. 


COLLECTIONS BEGIN: IN JULY 

On July 1, the State will begin its 
collections for building up reserves, 
that payment covering the period 
from January 1. Thereafter, collec- 
tions will be made monthly, except 
in special cases where leeway is 
granted by the Commission. 

The collections are made up for 
1936 of a .45 per cent tax on em- 
ployes, and 1 per cent tax on the 
employers. For the next year and 
the years following the tax will be 


95 per cent on employes and 2 per 


cent on employers. 

Benefits in California will be paid 
at the rate of not less than $7 a 
week or more than $15 a week for 
13 weeks of unemployment out of 
52. The amount is calculated at 
half the salary of the individual 
when employed, although the mini- 
mum and maximum limits may not 
be violated. 


OREGON'S PLAN 

Oregon’s administrative machin- 
ery, according to Mr. Dunne, will 
start collecting on May 1 the taxes 
for reserve funds for the first four 
months of the year. Thereafter 
collections will be made monthly. 

The funds are contributed en- 
tirely by the employer, and the rates 
are: For 1936, .9 per cent; for 1937, 
1.8 per cent; for 1938 and all years 
thereafter, 2.7 per cent. Benefits to 
be paid unemployed will be the 
same as those to be paid in Cali- 
fornia. 

It is estimated by Mr. Dunne that 
200,000 workers for 15,000 employers 
will be covered under the law. The 
principal industries involved are 
lumbering, canning, and fishing, 
each with its own peculiar prob- 
lems of administration. 

The Indiana law, becoming effec- 
tive on April 1, provides for an un- 
employment compensation fund 
which is a combination of individual 
employer reserves and a pooled fund. 
Contributions are made by employ- 
ers and.employes under these rates: 








Employers, in 1936, 1.2 per cent of 


their pay rolls; in 1937, 1.8 per cent; 


in 1938, 2.7 per cent; employes, be- 
ginning with 1937, half of the 
amounts contributed by employers 
up to maximum of 1 per cent of their 
wages. 

Workers’ benefits will start at a 
minimum of $5 a week, and go to a 
maximum of $15 for a maximum of 
16 weeks in the year. 


Mississippi's unemployment com- 
pensation law also becomes effective 


| build up the reserve fund at the fol- 


lowing rates: in 1936, 9 per cent; 
1937, 1.8 per cent; 1938, 2.7 per cent: 
Benefits of $15 a week maximum 
may be paid for 12 weeks in the 
year. 
SEVEN STATES SO FAR 

Meanwhile, on March 25 it became 
known at the Social Security Board 
in Washington that checks covering 


| 256,000 
| Massachusetts 


been forwarded to those States by 


the Treasury. 
With these two States, seven so 
far have had expenses certified by 
the Federal Board, making a total 
outlay of $337,253. 
The Alabama law 
employes, 


covers some 
while that of 
concerns 936,500 


workers. In each State both em- 


Z ‘ | ployers and employes contribute to 
the cost of administering the un- | 


employment compensation laws in | 


the funds, and unemployed workers 
may draw benefits for 16 weeks in 








AN ADDRESS 
YOU MENTION WITH PRIDE 


BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 
«+. because it offers flawless service 
and attracts a distinguished clientele 
Single Rooms from $4 
MADISON AVENUE AT 43RD STREET 
Adjacent to Grand Central 


David B, Mulligan, President 


on April 1. 


Employer contributions ! 


Alabama and Massachusetts had | the year. 





























SCHENLEY LEADS. Schenley's production expan- 
sion program for 1936 is the largest of any distilling 
organization in America. This has been made 
necessary by the constantly increasing popularity 
of all Schenley brands. Millions of dollars are being 
invested in plant and warehousing facilities, the 
money going into more than 70 lines of industry. 





JAMES E. PEPPER & CO. This plant, at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has been in existence since 1780, hence 
the slogan “Born with the Republic.” The business 
has been handed down from father to son for several 
generations. It became a division of the Schenley 
organization immediately following Repeal. 


SCHENLEY 





Mark of Merit 


Schenley invested more than 
two million dollars in machin- 
ery and equipment last year. 
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- THE MARK OF MERIT... YOUR GUIDE TO WHISKIES OF CHARACTER 


Copyright, 1936, Schenley Distributors, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Straight Whiskey—100 Proof 


BOTTLED IN BOND under U. S. Government supervision 
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A LIGHT SMOKE 


OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO 


The top leaves of all tobacco plants tend to give a defi- 
nitely harsh, alkaline taste. The bottom leaves tend to 
acidity in the smoke. It is only the center leaves which 
approach in nature the most palatable, acid-alkaline bal- 
ance. In Lucky Strike Cigarettes, the center leaves are used. 








Luckies are less acid 








Recent chemical tests show” 

that other popular brands 

have an excess of acidity 

over Lucky Strike of from 
53% to 100%. 


*RESULTS VERIFIED BY INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES AND RESEARCH GROUPS 











Excess of Acidity of Other Popular Brands Over Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
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Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 


—"IT’S TOASTED” 


Your throat protection—against irritation 


-—against cough 
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The Lobby Inquiry 
Andthe Newspapers 


WHOLESALE SEIZURE OF BUSI- 
NESS TELEGRAMS DENOUNCED 
AS “RAW CENSORSHIP” 











From the Editor and Publisher, principal 


trade paper of the newspaper profession: 


\ HEN the publisher of a newspaper is driven 

to the necessity of asking the courts 
through injunction proceedings, to protect the 
inviolability of private telegrams to his Wasn- 
ington correspondent, against seizure by a United 
States Senate committee and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, it is reasonable to ask 


rights, that one would think at first blush some 
stupid zealot employe had blundered into a situ- 
ation that would immediately be repudiated by 
the responsible Federal officials. 

But not so! It was a calculated offense, done 
in cold blood. And Hitler, himself, would not 
have pushed through the illegal act more 
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a wire into the White House, or induce the Post- 
master General to seize a private letter out of 
the mails, addressed to some enemy of his or 
McSwain’s. 

No public spirited newspaper man will under- 
estimate the gravity of the situation this inci- 
dent presents. It means, in effect, that politi- 
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Politics a Factor 
In Flood Control? 


SIZEABLE MINORITY OF COMMENT- 
ING EDITORS ALLEGE IT 
AFFECTS PROJECTS 











In the wake of the floods that wrought 
enormous damage in the eastern part’ of 
the country the press discusses the possi- 
bility of guarding against such disasters. 
Of the commenting editors 44 per cent 
charge that neglect and politics are factors 
in the lack of prevention while 56 per 
cent argue that conditions cannot be 
better without scientific study over a 
long period of years. 


flood control projects. Perhaps there is not 
enough political capital in these usual flood 
areas to make them worth while as political 
projects. So death and destruction from a pre- 
ventable cause must come again and take toll.” 


CONTROL IS PRACTICAL 























and honest labor for many thousands now con- 
demned to boondoggling.” 

“The New Deal might be stronger hereabouts,” 
in the judgment of the Lowell (Mass.) Courier- 
Citizen (Ind.), “if some of the millions put into 
silly little boondoggling schemes had been de- 
voted to the study of flood control in Eastern 





| says the Ronoake (Va.) 





Press Is Critical 
Of Relief Message 


ONLY MINORITY OF EDITORIAL 
OPINION APPROVES IN FULL 
PRESIDENT’S DEMAND 











President Roosevelt's message asking 
Congress for a billion and a half dollar 
relief appropriation i: discussed widely 
in the press. Editorial comment voices 
various objections, such as allegations 
that the Administration’s relief policy 
thus far has failed and opposition to 
further “blank check” appropriations. 
The plea that industry should make extra 
efforts to reduce unemployment is coun- 


what is to be the end of high-handed invasion ee | t i ini 
: ee ee rire 2 ered with the charge that the Administra- 
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of i nar eae ' Cartoonist Cassel in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle ‘< Codes Biaplte sone tion has unduly handicapped industry in 
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TI act of the Black lobby committee, and the | Lest We Forget! that task. Only a minor proportion of 
he act of the Bla y ’ ects as the Florida ship canal are instanced by | : the commentin ress approve the mes- 
Federal Communications Commission, engaged in | ae Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post ~ tig" & P PP ee 
j fishing a private message out of the Western | vestigators are legally empowered to collect critics as evidence that flood control has been | Speaking of Floods! Sage in its entirety. 
Union office for political reasons solely, so plainly | proper evidence, related to subjects under nt neglected for projects involving the political dis- | ‘HARGES of waste in Government relief ex- 
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so obviously defiant of constitutional free press | in lifting that ne - of the per oe “Politics,” declared the Chicago Journal of ready to spend on these two questionable pets | opposition to the President's desire for more 
office and publishing it, than he wou eto tap | Commerce (Ind.) “determines the location of | would provide flood prevention over a wide area | funds to help along national recovery. 


“Recent disclosures of the way in which poli- 
tics and relief have been intermixed aren't going 
to help from an Administration standpoint”, 
Times (Dem.). 

“Nothing will be lost,” thinks the Lynchburg 
(Va.) Advance (Dem.), “by delaying further ap- 
propriations. On the other hand, much may be 





brazenly. We have the spectacle of Senator tt, ! 
Black actually making a seized private message | cians have cevised a means of intimidating edi- | ; ‘ eae rivers. . . . The loss of life and property in flood *- re of ; 
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injunction proceedings and protests of the | lisher. Indeed, it is now learned that other press | works. Any sane progress that can be made now with every state, from Maine to Carolina, s hs el ge o not justify the possible | 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. | telegrams were similarly seized. in this direction will soon pay for itself if it can endangered by swollen streams.” yen ey enefits, then the plans can be aban- 
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true to the spirit of 
Then, also, we have 


It was the fait accompli, 
Hitler in the Rhineland. 
the spectacle of Senator Schwellenbach of Wash- 


We are pleased to note that Mr. Hearst’s coun- 
sel has called the cowardly bluff of the Black 
Committee, in withdrawing its subpoena for the 


prevent not only losses of life but losses of 
property which have occurred during the last 
week.” 


hope that sentiment throughout the country wiil 


“Recurrence of floods in the Johnstown area,” 
asserts the Springfield (Ill.) State Journal (Rep.), 
“could be expected to inspire an indictment of 


the Government failed adequately to safeguard 


“The continued huge total of unemployed”, 
states the Rochester Times-Union (Ind.), “gives 
clear proof of the failure of the Administration's 


tide of protest against waste and politics in the 
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‘addressed to 


TENOR OF THE MESSAGE 

And, what did the seized telegram say? Mr. 
Hearst was in the act of conferring, over the 
wires with his Washington representative, James 
T. Williams, Jr., about a proposed series of edi- 
torials Mr. Williams might write about Congress- 
man McSwain of South Carolina, and the pri- 
paredness policies of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. 

It was the characteristic query of an editor, 
his Washington correspondent. 
“Why not,” he asks, “make several editorials 
calling for the impeachment of McSwain,” re- 
garded by Mr. Hearst as a “Communist in spirit 
and traitor in effect.” He also proposed that Mr. 
Williams extol the Administration’s preparedness 
program. 

Messages of that character pass between pub- 
lishers, editors and correspondents all over the 
world, every day and night. That is the way 
newspapers are operated. 


EDITORIALS NOT PUBLISHED 

Evidently, Mr. Williams did not accept the pro- 
posal of his chief in relation to McSwain, for 
the editorials were not published. The corre- 
spondent probably did not care for the assign- 
ment, and Mr. Hearst has long had a rule that 
no editorial writer in his employ need write any- 
thing which violates his own personal opinions. 
If a given topic is disagreeable to a writer and 
Mr. Hearst still wants it done, he finds somebody 
else in his employ, who feels with him, to do the 
writing. Anyhow, Mr. Williams did not write 
those editorials. 


‘CENSORSHIP IN NEW FORM’ 

But how could the telegram be construed as 
having anything to do with the lobby inquiry? 
On its face it was irrelevant. The message was 
seized, nevertheless, published and McSwain 
quickly took advantage of the publicity to plead 
his cheap political cause in the press of the na- 
tion. He is a good man, a patriot, a much- 
abused public servant, he argued, and Mr. Hearst 
is a “fiend.” 

Also he got in a sly lick against Mr. Williams. 
formerly a fellow townsman, making a low and 
false insinuation that the Hearst Washington 
correspondent was related in family tie to a 
General Williams who once, years ago, was court- 
martialed. That mean falsehood got printed in 
the press despatches, and McSwain had his little 
jubiliant moment of spite. 

This is censorship in a new form, indefensible 
on any ground apparent to us. Congressional in- 











Gains in dun Mews 


The Point of View 

The difference between a surplus and a re- 
Serve: a surplus is something saved up for a 
rainy day by an optimist; a reserve by a pessi- 
mist.—Wichita Eagle. 

e ££ 2 
Where Savings Are Safe 

Another excellent feature about storing up 
treasure in Heaven is that no government can 
take it way trom you and hand it to some boou- 
doggler—Washington Post. 

es a 
Making Jobs Secure 

New Dealers can claim, with reason, that they 
should be kept in office on account of unfinished 
business.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

* £ & 
Could We Spare All Them? 

An English labor leader suggests America send 
over some of its statesmen to help clear up the 
European muddle. It would be one way to 
average that debt matter —Yakima Herald. 











The organized American press will be behind 
that prosecution. -The first and fourth amend- 
ments to the Constitution are not scraps of paper 
among newspaper men. Politics and politicians 
will continue to live and act under a system of 
press observation and editors will continue to 
confer in private with their Washington cor- 
respondents. 


support whatever necessary legislation may be 
presented to Congress.” 

“Comprehensive Federal programs of flood 
control” argues the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “would be a far better way of spending 
money than such projects as the Florida ship 
canal, for example, or the ’Quoddy tidal experi- 


the territory? 

“There are two replies to this query. One is 
that the Government's activity in the matter of 
flood control is dictated by policies; another is 
that the Government’s resources are not suffi- 
cient to cope with such situations. Neither ex- 
planation is satisfactory.” 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Liberty League and Labor 

Sir:—Your fine editorial of March 16, 
“The Liberty League’s Future,” is before 
me. That is the type of writing those 
of us who expect to make progress 
must face 

You say that social legislation has 
been neglected in the past and thus we 
have reform and recovery at once with 
the result that recovery is checked. 
I think you are correct in your analy- 
sis. I hope that those responsible for 
the conduct of industry and the con- 
trol of agriculture will take your hint 
and recognize the right to organize on 
the part of labor and the right of the 
farmer to fair treatment in the pit and 
in the domestic and foreign. market. 

If the Liberty League would play a 
little fairer they would take the scaf- 
folding from under the radicals. As it 
is, we do not hear the Liberty League, 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, etc., 
advocating any labor pyinciples. Such 
ill-advised “public psychology” is la- 
mentable. Indeed the idea of the Lib- 
erty League is itself incredible. To 
think that the wealth of the country 
would, at a time like this, raise the 
class issue so violently is to realize that 
error can be found in high piace. The 
Liberty League has done more to set 
class against class than all Roosevelt's 
sayings ever could have done. Here's 
hoping the wonderful executives that 
have made our industrial structure the 
greatest will see the light and that in a 
few years they can be more engrossed 
in “better living through chemistry,” 
for example, than in injunctions. 

GEORGE JOSEPH LYONS. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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Ruled Out Under WPA 

Sir:—Here I sit listening to Harry 
Hopkins’ radio address eulogizing his 
WPA and all the other “relief for the 
unemployed” and while listening I ‘try 
to darn and hold together the few mis- 
erable rags our out-stretched imagina- 


tions still gallantly refer to as 
clothes. ... 

While Mr. Hopkins boasts of all the 
jobs he has given the unemployed, 
saved their self-respect, saved their 
homes, added to their culture, given 


them decent living wages and all the 
rest of his fine-sounding phrases, I for- 
get there is such a thing as politeness 
and mentally scream at him and all he 
represents, “Lies! lies! cruel political 
hoaxes!” Upon them we built our 
hopes for employment; because of them 
we scrimped and starved along, until 
the last of our savings were gone. But 
still we kept off relief, my husband oc- 


casionally bringing home 25 cents, some- 
times 50. This with what we had in 
the cellar kept us from starving until 
the WPA started. Just before it 
started they foreclosed and took our 
home. Then we were forced to go on 
relief, for rent had to be paid. But 
after all this, we were told the WPA 
had no job for us, for we did not go 
on relief soon enough! 

The town pays our rent, and gives 
us a grocery order for $4 weekly for a 
family of three. That means just flour, 
potatoes, sugar, coffee, oatmeal, and 
eggs, soap, kerosene and the barest 
necessities. No meat or fresh vege- 
tables. ... 

There is not a better carpenter in 
this county than my husband. Our 
local WPA manager knows that. But 
because of Mr. Hopkins’ rules he can- 
not give him a job.... It is not the 
poor men who need the work that are 
getting it, but the bosses and managers. 

We voted for President Roosevelt and 
Governor Lehman, but we have had no 
reason to induce us to do so again. ... 
And we are merely one family that il- 
lustrates the predicament and feelings 
of thousands. MRS. C, 
Medina, N. Y. 
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The Plight of Skilled Labor 

Sir:—I am, as luck has it, one of the 
many thousand of the New Deal's boon- 
dogglers. In normal times I averaged 
$4 to $6 each day as finishing machine 
operator. .. . The last of January the 
WPA transferred me to the PWA. In 
24 days I have made exactly $9.80, and 
have a family of four to feed... . Now 
I am going on a five-hour shift for $9 
a week, if each day is pleasant and we 
can work. ... Imagine a man with three 
different trades having to “do this or 
starve.” 

Not -nly has the boondoggling ruined 
the labor of America—it has ruined the 
buying power of the laborer. 

I like your publication and your prin- 
ciples. W. M. 
Waverly, Tenn. 
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The Case For Townsendism 

Sir:—The Townsend Plan aims to save 
the capitalist system by introducing a 
system for the better distribution of 
money. I am well aware of the fact, 
and perhaps you are also, that the whole 
capitalist system might be totally wiped 
out if the people got mad about it... . 

If the Townsend Plan movement be- 
comes strong enough it will be prac- 
tically a demand for a hand-out of $200 
per month, which is a very insignificant 
sum of money in comparison with the 
vast amounts that are shuffled back and 
forth among that gentry whom we dig- 
nify by the name of millionaires. 

I believe you would like to help pre- 
serve capitalism for another decade. If 
so, I think it is your bounden duty to 
come to the aid of the Townsend Party 


. Try and see something in it for the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
Palmer, Mass. WALTER 8S. ALLEN. 
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What Is Liberalism? 

Sir:—Your are fair to a fault, 
better this than the opposite... . 

There are millions of young men and 
women in this nation of voting age 
who do not know the definition of 
“liberalism” and therefore would like 
very much to have some genius define 
it for them. ... 

It especially would be. interesting 
due to the fact that we see men of all 
creeds and hues, marching arm in arm, 
such for example as Coughlin, LaFol- 
lette, Borah, Fish, Tugwell, Wallace, 
Moley, Browder, Roosevelt, Sinclair 
et al. CLARENCE CODY: 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Flood Control 

Sir:—The present emergency and a 
public request for private funds sug- 
gests that there is a large amount of 
money at Washington which the Gov- 
ernment has been trying hard to find a 
way to spend. 

It has been found possible to divert 
much of it to what many feel are po- 


but 


litical purposes. One wonders why 
the wey has not been found to place 
whatever may be necessary immedi- 


ately at the disposal of the flood suf- 
ferers. 

And from a view at longer range, one 
wonders why some program more im- 
mediately directed at flood contro] on 
the Mississippi and other rivers has not 
been undertaken. 

It would seem that there have been 
worthwhile ways of spending public 
money right at hand without boondog- 
gling. S. A. HOOKER. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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“Crack-Brained and Heartless”? 
Sir:—I believe the Townsend Plan the 
most crack-brained and heartless pro- 
posal ever put before the American 
people. It appeals to the cupidity of 
failures at the expense of our best citi- 
zens. The real workers would be slaves 
to support in luxury the failures of 60 
or over—providing the Townsend Plan 
would work, which it will not. 
Mariposa, Calif. C. E. DE LONG. 
x «er 


In Reply to Mr. Fish 

Sir:—In the radio speech by Con- 
gressman Fish which you have printed 
and widely distributed (March 9, 1936, 
issue) appears an inserted section not 
delivered over the radio attacking me 
unjustly as anti-Semitic. I bitterly re- 
sent and protest this. The cause of the 
attack is purely political on the part of 
Mr. Fish. 

When he says that my book, The Red 


Network, now lacks value he means that, 


as Mr. Borah’s campaign manager, it 
now lacks value for him since Mr. 
Borah’s radical affiliations are listed in 
it. The book itself is the same and lists 
the same affiliations of Mr. Borah as it 
always has, although I now have much 
additional evidence. 

Mr. Fish’s office distributed 544 do- 
nated copies of it to members of Con- 
gress last June, 1935, and placed the 
book in the Library of Congress soon 
after it appeared in 1934. Mr. Fish has 
praised the book to sme personally and 
recommended it to many, as my corre- 
spondence shows. It is unfortunate that 
he finds himself now embarrassed by his 
change of politics and wishes to under- 
mine what neither he nor anyone else 
can refute, by trumped up charges of 
anti-Semitism. ... 

I long ago resigned as national secre- 
ary of a society which I founded when 
the president insisted on barring Jews 
from membership. According to recent 
letterheads Mr. Fish is still on the na- 
tional committee of that same organiza- 
tion. It is a typical Communist trick 
to label all anti-Communists indiscrimi- 
nately as anti-Semitic but for some 
strange reason Plotting American Po- 
groms, by John L. Spivak, which ran se- 
rially in the Communist Daily Worker 
and New Masses, actually gave me 
credit for fighting the Anti-Semitism 
that regards all Jews as actual or po- 
tential Communists. 

ELIZABETH DILLING. 
Kenilworth, Ill. 
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Ethiopian Exile Proposed 

Sir:—Your paper is a crime—unfair 
and tricky. You don’t tell the truth 
and you lie in everything you say. Your 
whole staff should be sent to Ethiopia. 

I don't like all of the New Deal, but 
what in the world can be done? Farm- 
ers bankrupt and a good 50 per cent 
of all the people paupers. No govern- 
ment can exist with half the people 
hungry. A strong leader must arise. He 
= develop from the masses as Lenin 

id. 

Why can't you be fair with Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt? Suppressing a few 
such publications as yours, he will get 
more votes in '36 than he did in 32. 

MERRITT McCLOSKEY. 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
2. @ 


On the “Wrong Road” 

Sir:—Commenting on your editorial, 
“After Three Years,” the President in- 
vited criticism and when it was given 
we were called “Tories” for asking for 
results. All we have had is talks and 
plans and pretty language. We of the 
South try to follow our respective par- 
ties as long as the following is con- 
structive. But when we realize by the 
results that we are on the wrong road 
we turn back to paths that have guided 
us safely before. MATHEW W. SMITH. 
Boston, Ga. 
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WPA and insists that the plan must go on until 
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private industry can take over the burden of 
reemployment. If this happens before the end 
of fiscal 1937, well and good; if not, the Presi- 
dent indicates that another appropriation will 
be asked.” 


DILEMMA FOR INDUSTRY 


“Isn’t the President a trifle inconsistent”, asks 
the Oklahoma City Times (Ind.), “when he asks, 
in one breath, that business be pauperized, and, 
in the next, that business add more workers to 
its pay rolls?” 

“There is obvious dissatisfaction with the idea 
of giving the President another ‘blank check,’ ” 
advises the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.),.a view 
which is shared by the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), 
the Kalamazoo Gazette (Rep.), the Wichita 
Eagle (Ind.). 

“Industry cannot be expected”, declares the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.), “to solve the 
relief problem in an atmosphere of uncertainty 
due to continued Government interference, and 
the imposition of taxes that divert earnings 
needed for constructive purposes into other 
channels.” 


DEFENSE OF SUCH GRANTS 

In defense of the Administration, the Atlanta 
Journal (Dem.), makes the comment: 

“The message stated, ‘The ultimate cost of the 
Federal works program will be determined oy 
private enterprise.’ This is giving a tremendous 
opportunity to some of the severest critics of the 
Federal relief program. Those who have con- 
tended lately that business would have rallied 
even without the New Deal can demonstrate 
to what extent it has rallied with the help of 
restoratives.” 

“The fact stands out”, declares the Newark 
Evening News (Ind.), “that self-preservation, if 
nothing else, indicates to private employers that 
special effort be made to absorb unemployment. 
Only with increasing pay rolls will the burden of 
debt be lessened, the menace of quack depres- 
sion cures be removed and the efforts of book- 
ish bureaucrats to bring about a Utopia in 
which everybody will be uniformly poor be 
stopped.” 
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The Free Flow 


O 


Is the Thing That Makes Any Market Worth While 


If you say, “How is business?” to the salesemanager of 
anv great manufacturing concern, he will probably look 
at his map of the United States and answer something 


like this: 


“Omaha’s good. Kansas City is fair. Cleveland not so 
hot.” Or it may be Buffalo, Detroit, and San Francisco. 


The point is that, while he is looking at the United 
States, he is thinking of the particular condition of his 
own business in “central spots”, and knowing that as a 
rule the “territory” surrounding these central spots will 


be about the same. 


But what his mind is considering all the time is the 
number of spots where he is getting a free flow of 
merchandise; where whatever he is making is going out 
to his distributor or his factory branch in certain 
profitable quantities week after week and month after 
month; where his branch or his distributor is “feeding” 
that merchandise to the retailers in steady, even streams; 
and where the consumers in that territory are taking 
that merchandise from the retailers’ shelves or floors in 
_ the same even, steady streams, and liking what they get. 


In other “spots” which are “not so hot”, as he 
would express it, the flow of his merchandise is sluggish, 
he is never sure when his next order is coming in, his 
distributor or branch does not seem to be able to move 
its stock with regularity, his stuff is clogging up on the 
retailers’ shelves or floors; the consumers are not 
buying freely. And that means trouble. Trouble of 


every kind. 


So what every sales-manager 1s looking for is an 
increasing amount of territory where he is getting a free 
flow of merchandise. 
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And, of course, that is what publishers are really 
striving for in the magazine field, a free flow of their 
merchandise which is—their circulation. Because such 
free flowing circulation is more profitable to the pub- 
lisher, to the advertiser, to everyone concerned. 


Therefore, it is important to realize that in the 
magazine publishing field, Macfadden publications have 
the largest free flow of merchandise (voluntary* cir- 
culation) that has ever been reached in this country or 
any other. Nothing else like it has ever been known before. 


Put into dollars instead of copies and applied to 
newsstands alone, it is even more startling. Each year 
the public lays down on the newsstand counters of 
America almost as much for the Macfadden magazines 
as it does for three other of the largest publishing 
houses combined. 


*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by issue, if 
left to their own devices. 


The figures are as follows: 
Newsstand Purchases 
(Dollars) 


$8,851,783 
~ 3,950,583 
- 3,659,791 
- 2,998,828 


Macfadden Publications, Inc. 
Pubes". « “eae Cte 
Publisher “Ec 6 eae. C« 
Publisher “Ty”. . 3s . . 
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It must be all too evident from the above figures that 
no other magazine publisher could afford to rest his case, 
for a single week or a single month, upon that same free 
flow of magazine circulation which Macfadden publica- 
tions have been able to count on week after week and 
month after month for years. That tremendous difference 
must be made up in other ways. 


Week after week Liberty Magazine feeds nearly 
three million copies through its hundreds of thousands 
of channels of distribution, and nearly ninety per cent 
of this is “free flowing merchandise”. Bought by the 
single copy from week to week, without kick-back and 
without regurgitation, simply because people want it that 
week. And this has been going on for years. 


Nearly every month True Story Magazine feeds out 
over two million four hundred thousand copies through 
these same channels of distribution, and again nearly 
ninety per cent of it is “free flowing merchandise”. A 
magazine that is bought from month to month by 
people who come up and ask for it by name. 

Nearly every month the Macfadden Women’s Group feed out over 
two million seven hundred thousand copies of their magazines through 


these same channels of distribution, and again over ninety per cent is 
“free flowing merchandise”. 


And every central spot in America, together with all of the sur- 
rounding territory, is getting this free flow of Macfadden circulation. 


x~* ke ke ke k& * 
Now, if it is not hard to interpret the greater value of free flowing 
merchandise in the products field, it certainly is not hard to interpret 
its value in the magazine field. 


First, free flowing circulation always goes where people are spending 
money. The current purchase of magazines certainly does not precede 
the purchases of the necessities of life. 


Next, in the circulation field it very definitely means the more 
immediate use of a publication. It is very hard to conceive of a person 


stepping up to a newsstand and buying a Liberty or a True Story or a ° 


Womz2n’s Group Magazine with the idea of reading it at some indefi- 
nite future time, as he very well might do if he subscribed to it for a 
year or for three years. 


It is a safe assumption, therefore, that any magazine that is bought by 
the issue is read at the time. And it is equally safe to assume that an 
immediate reading automatically implies immediate response. We find 
it so in letters and manuscripts that come to our editorial department, 
just as you advertisers have found it so in the returns that come to 
your own advertising departments. 


It is not by chance, therefore, that advertisers using Macfadden pub- 
lications are constantly referring to their immediate responsiveness. 
It couldn’t very well be otherwise. 


And this is one of the greatest and most satisfying values of the 
Macfadden Volume Market. 


Merchandise 
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A Cure For Railroad Ills 
By JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 

Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
TRANSPORTATION is a public function, so rec- 
ognized from time immemorial. No Govern- 
ment has ever kept its hands off of transporta- 
tion, and no one actually wants any such thing. 
Some may that Government help is all 
right, but not Government regulation. I hardly 
think they will stand by that proposition, if they 
have given any time to transportation history 
The sound, seasoned, sober thought, not only of 
the nation but of the world, concedes the need 
The only real question is as to 


say 


for regulation. 
the kind, quality, and extent.... 

It is a common idea that regulation is apt to 
impair initiative and enterprise. There is that 
danger, but it does not arise in just the way that 
it is supposed to arise. Take the railroads. Many 
think that their initiative and enterprise have 
been choked by restrictions that tie their hands 
and entangle them at every turn in coils of 
Government red tape. I tried to find out about 
that by asking the railroads themselves to teil 
me from what restrictions they wish relief. 


The striking thing about their response was 
that they asked for so little. Their proposals 
left untouched most of the vital parts of the 
present scheme of regulation. They asked for 
no relief from the control over security issues, 
over the construction of new lines, and the aban- 
donment of old lines, over consolidations and the 
like, or over service, accounting, and most of 
the safety matters. 

What they did ask had to do largely with the 
regulation of rates, and most of it was con- 
ditional. They wanted the rates of competing 
forms of transportation regulated or, in the al- 
ternative, relief from some phases of their own 
regulation. ... 

The railroads chafe under the fact that their 
own rates are subject to comprehensive regula- 
tion, while most of their water competitors are 
free to do as they please with their port-to-port 
rates. This unbalanced situation is beund, 
sooner or later, to reach equilibrium, and the 
place of rest will either be regulation for both 
or regulation for neither. From the standpoint 
of the water carriers the first of these alterna- 
tives is vastly to be preferred. History shows 
plainly enough the danger to them from uncon- 
trolled railroad competition. ... 

Public regulation has not, in any such way as 
many think, prevented the free and untram- 
meled exercise by the railroads of initiative and 
enterprise. And yet, while I say this, I am in- 
clined to think that it has had an adverse effect 
on initiative and enterprise, not direct but in- 
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direct, and operating in a very different way from 
what is so often assumed. 

A very real danger in public regulation is that 
those who are regulated may come to rely upon 
it too much and to attribute to it powers which 
it does not possess. One way of curing a re- 
duction of earnings is to increase rates. Other 
ways are to attract more business by better serv- 
ice or lower rates, or to reduce expense. Ordi- 
nary competitive industries look first to these 
other ways, for as a rule they can do nothing 
else. An industry under the shelter of regula- 
tion, however, is apt to look first to increases 
in rates, and it is in danger of becoming so 
engrossed with that particular method of meet- 
ing financial difficulties that it will overlook and 
neglects the other methods. Not only that, but 
the managements are tempted to shift respon- 
sibility to the Commission and hold it guilty of 
all their troubles, if it does not accede in every 
respect to their rate demands. ... 

No industry can afford to neglect the other 
ways of improving financial condition, and cer- 
tainly not an industry which is beset, as the 
railroads now are, by competition on every hand 
from other forms of transportation. As never 
before, progress for the railroads now lies in the 
direction of better service at lower rates, wher- 
ever such changes may in any way be feasible 
and economically sound. This, I think, the man- 
agements are fast coming to realize—([From an 
address before the Transportation Conference at 
Detroit, March 19.] 
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Patriotism and Democracy 


By JAMES A, FARLEY 
Postmaster General 


PATRIOTISM to me is enthuslasm for the pub- 

lic welfare and devotion to the betterment 
of all our citizens from the lowest even to the 
highest. Patriotism must be the driving 
force of progress for where there is no progress, 
dry rot and decay quickly enter in. 


We do not—cannot—stand still as the reac- 
tionaries would have us do. We move forward 
or we perish. That is the rule of life. And yet 


the reactionary often envelops himself in the 
cloak of patriotism and, in the name of country, 
demands a halt to what is in effect a march of 


civilization. I want none of his brand of pa- 
triotism. 

There is real need today for a revival of true 
patriotism in this country, and to this no one 
can make a more effective contribution than 
the sons of Erin. No racial group that has come 


to these shores from across the seas owes more 
to America and appreciates America more than 
do we. We owe much, I say, to America. We 
owe so much because America is a land in which 
the gifts of soul and mind which God has given 
us find their fullest flowering. ... 

What is our task? What is the problem? It 
seems to me it is the maintenance of our de- 
mocracy, both economic and political, against 
the forces which continually seek its over- 
throw. ... 


Today, we are amazed to find so many people 
suddenly becoming “liberal” and burning with 
fervor for the Constitution! All the “best peo- 
ple” are spending sleepless nights worrying over 
the dissolution of our democracy which they 
profess to believe is fast taking place.... 

Would that our friends in heavily-financed 
propaganda organizations did indeed yearn for 
ETS «qa the liberties of the people— 
the liberties to live and 
‘grow and raise their families 
in decency and honor; did 
» indeed burn with zeal for the 
| Constitution properly inter- 
sjpreted as an instrument of 
Si progress. ... 
at / The problem of the rela- 

‘* tion of Government to busi- 

; mess is a dfficult one, but 
there is a relationship and 

“Government and _ business 
together must solve the prob- 

lems involved. Moreover, there is a continuing 
relationship and Government, if it is to perform 
its function, must be positive, constructive, and 
legislatively creative, It must guard against the 
abuses of speculation, the akuses of credit. It 
must, within ‘its function, seeK to bring stability 
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and security into the economic system. It must 
in an emergency take measures to keep the eco- 
nomic machine running lest people starve. It 
must, as private business cannot, provide se- 
curity against old age and unemployment. 
There is no simple formula to determine where 
private business ends and Government activity 
begins. 

Surely government dues not belong where pri- 
vate initiative can effectively function, but i: 
private initiative fails, then Government must 
step in because the Government’s first duty Is 
to the people as a whole.... 

It is my honest conviction that here in Amer- 
ica we are experiencing at this moment a nota- 
ble rebirth of the ideas and principles upon 
which the Republic was founded and througn 
the application of which it has grown to great- 
ness. I sense a growing desire in all parts of 
the country to surge forward.until we eliminate 
great economic wrongs which have existed in 
this country for generations. . Why should 
sweatshops exist? Why should farmers work 
from sun-up to sun-down for less than a living 
wage? Why should child labor be tolerated? 

The American people are demanding an answer 
to those pertinent questions and they are de- 
manding a remedy for those evils. We have suc- 
ceeded in eliminating a great many of the wrongs 
inflicted upon the great masses of people in the 
past and with God’s help we are going forward 
until we eliminate the remainder.—[From an ad- 
dress before the Charitable Irish Society at Bos- 
ton, broadcast over the Yankee Network, March 
17.) 
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Soil Erosion and Floods 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 
‘IY HE eyes of farmers and everybody else have 
been directed during the past week to one 
region, the Northeast. Peaceful rivers have be- 
come agents of destruction to life and property. 
The Connecticut, the Merrimac, the Susque- 
hanna, the Potomac, the Ohio, and many lesser 
streams have paralyzed cities and laid waste to 
small towns. Did all this have to happen? Could 
any of it have been prevented? 

I raise these questions here because to some 
extent they involve the way we use our land, and 
because sound land use is the first purpose of the 
new Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act 

The papers tell of farmers along the path of 
the flood in Pennsylvania literally losing whole 
fields from their farms Thousands upon 
thousands of farmers will not know how these 
floods have damaged them until they see the pro- 
ductivity of their fields mysteriously reduced by 
the loss of topsoil—topsoil washed away by the 
heavy rains which contributed to the recent 
floods. Our soil conservation folk estimate that 
these floods have made off with as much as 250 
million tons of topsoil, perhaps a third of which 
will go out to sea to be lost to man’s use forever. 
And remember that it takes Mother Nature any- 
where from 100 to 900 years to replace one inch 
of lost topsoil. 


Could this loss have been prevented? In some 


part, yes. Engineering structures—dams, storage 
reservoirs, etc.—can do much, but back of them, 
and indispensable even to them in most in- 


stances, there must be proper use of the land to 
prevent erosion, to keep topsoil in place, and to 
hold snow and water in place until it can run 
off gradually... . 

Now we know that for the country as a whole, 
grass, trees, legumes and other thick-growing 
plants average 65 times more effective than 
clean-tilled :rops in preventing  soil-washing. 
New York experiments show that in a single 
growing season of normal rainfall, the run-off 
from a single acre of corn is 127,000 gallons 
greater than from a single acre of meadow. 

No informed person expects the new farm pro- 
gram to perform miracles, or to function very 
perfectly the first year, or to provide a complete 
answer to either the farm problem or the prob- 
lem of flood control. But so far as floods are 
concerned we can confidently predict that after 
several years of this program, a higher percent- 
age of soil and water will stay in the hills where 
it is needed, rather than flooding the river val- 
leys and running to waste in the sea.—(From re- 
marks during a National Farm and Home Hour 
broadcast, March 24.) 
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Science in Industry’s Future 


By CHARLES F. KETTERING 
President, General Motors Research Corporation. 
Mest people think of scientific research as be- 
7 ing something to reduce the man hours re- 
quired to perform any given task. I do not know 
how that has gotten into our thinking. All the 
time we hear the subject of technological devel- 
opment talked about as something that is nega- 
tive. Only in the last phases of technological 
development does this question of man hours 
economics become an important factor. We have 
forgotten entirely the other important factor— 
and many times more important—and that is 
the development of jobs and new industries. 

You know, engineers have been blamed very 
largely for our present depression. I suppose 
the reason that the large number of people have 
blamed engineers is because there are so few of 
the engineers to speak back. 

However, I do not feel that that is the case, 
but nevertheless one’s feelings mean little un- 
less we have some measuring stick with which to 
get some concrete idea. 

We are told by very reliable statistics that 
there is something like forty billions of dollars 
idle in our American banks. We are also told 
that there is something between five and fifteen 
million of people out of employment. The num- 
ber out of employment is  mtirely dependent 
upon which party you belong to. Nevertheless, 
there is an unemployment problem and there 
is a financial unemployment problem. Now, the 
reason that we have that is because both of 
those things are ends of the same stick. If we 
had new products, new projects, new reconstruc- 
tive type of industry, we would have our money 
employed and we would also have our people 
employed. 

The engineer must do one great thing. He 
must teach his financial supporters how to raise 
industrial children. Remember that a_ great 
many of our adventures came as just the natural 
flux of picking up this thing or that thing and 
turning it into a useful tool. But as time has 
gone on, the technicalities of this development 
work have become greater. Today ... we are 
in a transition from the individual as a producer 
of new industries, to the group. We don’t know 
how to do group work very well. 

We must treat research as an insurance pol- 
icy. Whatever we pay for that we must think 
of on the acturial basis, that over a given pe- 
riod of time and over a fairly large number of 
projects enough good will come out of it to make 
it worth while. 

We have said that the depression has cost us 
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an enormous amount of money. Nobody knows 
how much. Billions of dollars we are told, and 
yet a billion dollars a year would keep five or 
six hundred research laboratories going full 
time, provided you could get the men. Of course, 
we haven’t enough trained men to run that 
many laboratories, but if we had and had them 
running for three or four years, the banks would 
have no money and there would be no unem- 
ployment. We would have “help wanted” on 
every door of every factory in America. 

That price would be infinitely less to pay for 
this industrial development than trying to ar- 
tificially stimulate one in which the principle, the 
fundamental principle, is not fully recognized. 
You can’t create unless you know what your ob- 
jectives are. Simply to put people to work with- 
out having any recurring coordination means 
that when the money is exnausted you haven’t 
anything that will go on its own power. 

I think the next ten years is going to see a 
complete renaissance in engineering and scien- 
tific development. It 1s all ahead of us. Every 
period in time has always had somebody say: 
“I don’t see what new there is to be done.” Go 
out and look. Take any book that gives you the 
history of industry, and tear out half of the 
book; read uv to that, and they will say we 
have finished. If we can take out the bugaboo 
of “your world is finished,” and put instead of 
that “the world is begun,” we have a marvelous 
place to live and a marvelous future ahead of 
us.—(From a recent address at the Washington 
Award Banquet, Chicago, Ill.) 








One View of Crop Control 


By HENRY FORD, 
Director, Ford Motor Company. 

F the farmers allow land to lie idle, they will 

suffer. 

Crop curtailment is a violation of natural laws 
and the security of plenty. It is worse than 
thievery. 

Financiers are interested in crop control to 
keep prices up so that they can make more 
money. People are fatheads to let them get away 
with it. 

It is selfish and wrong. The Government 
should not allow it. The use of leisure in agri- 


cultural pursuits, besides providing economic se- 


curity, serves to keep people out of trouble and 
lessens the chance of war. 

If there is anything wrong with the world, it 
is pure laziness. Raise something, look to the 
land. The minute you make produce cheap, 
someone will find new uses for it—(From an 
Associated Press interview at Ways, Ga., March 
24.) 





The Work Week and Prices 


By C. PARKER HOLT 
Chairman of the Committee on Relations of 
Government to Industry of the National 
Association of Manufacturers 
WH the avowed purpose of the Healey Bill 
is to permit the Secretary of Labor to en- 
force a compliance to substantially the labor pro- 
visions under NIRA, actually the powers granted 
by the bill to the Secretary of Labor are practi- 
cally unlimited. 

However benevolent may be the purposes of 
the Department of Labor as at present consti- 
tuted, it must not be forgotten that changes of 
personnel in any department do and must occur, 
and that the unlimited powers granted to a de- 
partment or to an individual, while properly used 
today, may be frightfully abused five, ten, or 
twenty years from now. 

This bill obviously would give the Department 
of Labor the power to deprive any department or 
agency of the United States Government of any 
possibility of securing supplies. However remote 
such a contingency may be, it would neverthe- 
less be most unwise to concentrate such tre- 
mendous powers in the hands of one person or 
one department. 

Wages can be increased and hours of labor 
can be shortened only as general progress is 
made through invention, improved processes, 
production economies and lower prices leading 
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to increased consumption. This is proven by 
the history of the last 75 years. Even during 
the last 35 years, hours have progressively been 
reduced by 30 per cent while hourly wage rates 
have been trebled. 

Under provisions of the bill, it would appear 
that if any person did not desire to adhere to 
the labor provisions specified by the Secretary 
of Labor, he could avoid doing so by simply re- 
fusing to bid on Government work... . 

There would then be a strong tendency for 
some concerns to withdraw entirely from the 
field of Government business, while there would 
be built up another class of concerns whose chief 
business would be the furnishing of supplies to 
the Government. 

The natural result of such a duality would be 
that the Government would have to purchase 
its supplies at a very considerably higher price 
than the prices prevailing in the open market 
inasmuch as the Government agencies would 9e 
deprived of the advantages of the keen competi- 
tion that exists today. 

Assuming that the underlying tendency of this 
bill would be to make shorter hours and higher 
wages progressively to permeate all industries, 
it should be pointed out that not only would the 
United States and its agencies pay higher prices 
for such goods and services, but that every con- 
sumer in the United States would also have to 
pay higher prices. Prices artificially raised re- 
sult in reduced consumption which in turn can 
only mean reduced employment.—[From recent 
testimony before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. ] 





The Railways and the ICC 
By R. V. FLETCHER, 
Vice President and General Counsel, Association 
of American Railroads. 
‘(HERE are other matters equally if not more 
fundamental that need attention if the rail- 
roads are to go forward as useful servants of in- 
dustry. Much of the legislation applicable to 
railroads has been outmoded by the course of 
events. It is an outworn survivor of a period 
when railroads enjoyed a practical monopoly of 
transportation and when the relation of regula- 
tion to competition was not thoroughly under- 
stood. 

For fifty years the railroads have been sub- 
ject to regulation which has become stricter and 
more complicated as the years passed. The law 
has been administered by a very able and im- 
partial body, free from partisan politics, and 
with an honorable record for honesty and com- 
petency. Despite the admirable character of its 
personnel, the Commission, in administering the 
elaborate system of laws enacted by Congress, 
has built up a regulatory code which is poorly 
adapted to the needs of modern business. 

Created originally to see that rates are neither 
unreasonable nor unjustly discriminatory, under 
the urge of congressional mandate it has es- 
tablished precedents and settled policies which 
ignore the natural laws of commercial growth. 

Why should not the railroads and their pa- 
trons be free to make sensible contracts for the 
handling of traffic on a basis which would be 
fair and flexible? Along this line our English 
cousins have set us a good example of what may 
be accomplished by applying ordinary business 
judgment to the problem of transportation. 

Then, too, in our mistaken zeal for adherence 
to the principle of enforced competition, we have 
written into the law a purely artificial plan for 
railroad consolidations with the injunction that 
competition and the existing channels of trade 
and commerce must be preserved. Such a policy 
simply seeks to put new wine into old wine-skins 
with results that cannot be satisfactory. 

In these latter years we have been regaled 
with the unique spectacle of having the govern- 
ment set up elaborate machinery for bringing 
about coordinations and abolishing competitive 
wastes, and in the same statute providing that 
under no circumstances shall there be any sub- 
stantial savings at the expense of labor. 

Obviously the only fruitful source of economy 
lies in reducing the cost of production through 
the employment of fewer machines, and this 
means the employment of fewer men.—(From a 
recent address before the Central Railway Club 
of Buffalo, N. Y.) 
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HE NAVAL TREATY.—‘Now we 
can all go home.” So remarked 
a tired American diplomat on March 
25 with a flick of his cigarette. He 
was standing in the red, white and 


+ 


gold Queen Anne’s drawing room of | 


St. James’s Palace in London. 

It was Norman H. Davis, and he 
had just listened to Viscount Mon- 
sell, First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty, pronounce the 
words: 
ference having terminated its labor, 
I now bring it to a close.” A few 
secands earlier had been completed 
the signing of a new naval treaty 
on behalf of the President of the 


welcome | 
“Gentlemen, this naval con- | 


United States, His Britannic Majesty, | 


and the President of the French 


Republic. 

So came to an end with little 
glory one of the longest and most 
trying conferences of recent years— 
trying because, ever since it opened 
in December, the international situ- 
ation, as one delegate put it, has 
been “a thunder cloud above our 
heads, which at any moment might 
break and put an end to our de- 
liberations.” 

To the average observer this latest 
of international treaties is a keen 
disappointment — little protection 
against the day when the bars are 
definitely let down for a world naval 


| coming expiration of the 


race, December 31, 1936. But official | 
Washington is not so scornful of the | 


results of the naval conference. 
Those qualified to know see a defi- 
nite accomplishment vital to any 
hope for future disarmament. 
x kw 

HE GAIN.—It is true that the 

treaty does not attempt to limit 
the strength of fleets, but only the 
size of vessels in the various cate- 
gories as well as gun calibers. More- 
over, the document is liberally 
sprinkled with “escape clauses.” It 
is likewise true that Italy refused to 
sign on the dotted line while a mu- 
tual assistance Mediterranean pact 
headed by Great Britain “threatens” 
it, and that Japan since January 
has not been a party to the nego- 
tiations. 

On the other hand, the provision 
for exchanging building programs, 
it is hoped will work counter to a 
race. And the possibilities for com- 
petitive armament between Great 
Britain and the United States seem 
to be pretty well eliminated by the 


cordial letters exchanged by Mr. | 


Davis and Foreign Minister Eden af- 
firming the principle of parity be- 
tween the two powers. 

Of prime importance, however, in 
the eyes of Washington officials is 
the fact that the new treaty carries 
on without interruption a precedent 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Washington Sees Benefits From Naval 


Pact Despite Pessimists— Deadlock 
Over the Rhine—Duce’s Program 





set in 1922. At that time in the 
American capital, world powers for 
the first time in history subscribed 
to the principle of limiting their 
armament by international agree- 
ment. They reaffirmed it at London 
in 1930. 

But for the conclusion of this 
second London Naval Treaty, that 
principle would have slipped quietly 
into the discard at the end of the 
year, with its chances of revival ex- 
ceedingly remote. The new pact ex- 
tends the acceptance of this prin- 
ciple, meanwhile keeping the door 
open for further negotiations and 
new conferences on the subject. 

The preamble of the treaty which 
has just been signed sets forth the 
following affirmations: 

“Desiring to reduce the burdens 
and prevent the dangers inherent in 
competition in naval armament; 

“Desiring in view of the forth- 
(naval 
treaties) «. . . to make provision for 
the limitation of naval armament 
and for the exchange of informa- 
tion concerning naval construction; 


have resolved to conclude a treaty. | 


xe 
PAR EAST POLICY.—With the con- 
clusion of a naval treaty with- 
cut Japan, the United States, it is 
expected by most observers, will re- 
examine its entire Far Eastern 
policy. 

The 5:5:3 ratio as among the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan, established by the Washing- 
ton Treaty which ends with the 
close of the year, was basic to an 
announced policy with regard to the 
Orient. This embraced the main- 
tenance of “the equilibrium of politi- 
cal and etonomic rights,” which 


alone permits “naval limitation on 


the basis of equality of security.” 
Moreover, the powers at the Wash- 
ington Conference gave over their 
rights to fortify possessions in the 
Pacific to make unnecessary a large 
Japanese fleet. 
x * * 

'TRADE REPRIEVE FOR FRANCE. 

—The United States and France 
are on the home stretch in the 
matter of reciprocal trade bargain- 
ing. The possibility of war in the 
not too distant future is being given 
some credit for speeding up the 


UTILITIES: A 10-YE 
FOR ELECTRIC FARM POWER 





HE Washington scene last week 
brought a measure of hope to 
the 30 million farm dwellers who 
Still lack, but wish to obtain, electric 
service in the not too distant future. 

A House committee reported a bill, 


already passed by the Senate, which 
would set in motion a ten-year plan 


| 


of loaning money for rural electri- 


fication. 
City electricity users might have 


that it had been done by Govern- 
ment subsidy up to more than one- 
half the cost. 

The Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority, whose life was extended 
another year by action of both 
House and Senate last week, is an- 
other agency which is expected to 
cost the Federal Government noth- 


| ing. It borrows money from private 


noted also a source of prospective | 


aid. A two-year-old agency 


for | 


making the purchase of electric | 
appliances easier by means of loans | 


was given another year of life. This 
agency is the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority. With the expected 
affixing of the President’s signature, 
the bill will extend the existence of 
the EHFA to February 1, 1937. 
Finally, the unfolding drama of 
affairs in the Capital brought to 


users of America’s 20 million tele- 


phones a further glimpse into the 
affairs of the billion-dollar corpora- 


tion whose business it is to abolish | 


distance between those who would 
talk with each other. 


ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 


The rural electrification program | 
urged on the House by a commit- 


tee reporting a bill for the purpose 
envisages the spending of about 
400 million dollars in 10 years, all 
of it to be recoverable. The money 
would be lent, at low rates for 25 
years, to public bodies, cooperatives 
or private utilities to finance rural 


lines, house wiring and purchase of | 


equipment. 
the Senate makes such aid available 
only to public bodies or cooperatives. 

It is estimated that this sum will 
permit extension of electric power 
to 1,000,000 of the 6,000,000 farm 
families still without such service. 
This portion of rural electrification 
can be self-liquidating, the com- 
mittee expected. 


EHFA EXTENDED 


This policy of farm electrifica- 
tion contrasts with that by which 
France since 1919 has extended 
current to practically its entire 
rural population. Morris L. Cooke, 
chairman of the Rural Electrifica- 
ion Administration, in calling at- 


The measure passed by | 


tention to this achievement of the 


French Government, pointed out 


sources at less than 1 per cent and 
receives nearly 4% per cent on its 
loans. 

This corporation, originally a sub- 
Sidiary of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, was reorganized last Au- 
gust as a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 
Serving as a rediscount agent for 
installment purchases of electric 
equipment, it does not lend directly 
to purchasers, but aids utility com- 
panies, dealers and municipalities 
to extend credit at reasonable rates 
to purchasers of appliances. 

The inquiry into the business of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company during the week 
was confined largely to showing the 
ramifications of the corporation. 


AT&T SCOPE REVEALED 


The Federal Communications 
Commission’s investigator con- 
cluded that the company not only 
enjoyed a monopoly in its own in- 
dustry but was a major factor also 
in many others. 

Its 193 subsidiary companies were 
shown to include those dealing in 
securities, real estate operations, 
advertising, manufactue of burglar 
alarms, smelting and _ refining, 
manufacture and sale of motion pic- 
ture equipment, railway operation 
and cable and telegraph business. 
Money was lent also for production 
of motion picture plays. 

An official of the company ex- 
plained much of this diversification 
as due to the work of the 2,000 in- 
ventors in the Bell Telephone lab- 
oratories. Working on one prob- 
lem, they frequently, he said, hit 
on unexpected ideas which could 
be developed only by branching out 
into new fields. Some enterprises 
were obtained in settlement of 
debts, which could be realized on 
only by aggressive development of 


the enterprises acquired. 





Paris side of the negotiations. Un- 
confirmed rumors from the French 
capital during the week were that 
an agreement has already been 
reached. 

President Roosevelt, however, on 
March 27, extended to May 15 the 
time limit for France to complete 
the trade pact with the United 
States or lose the most-favored- 
nation benefits to which it is en- 
titled as a result of similar agree- 
ments in effect between the United 
States and eight other countries. 
Previously, the deadline had been 
placed at April 1. 

xk 

ERMANY’S SIMPLE BALLOT.— 
As matters stood at the week- 
end, the next move in Europe’s polit- 
ical maneuvers seemed to be up to 
Germany. There was a_ general 
pause for the Reich’s “plebiscite” on 
March 29, after which Realmleader 
Hitler planned to tell the Locarno 
powers, whose proposals for con- 
solidating peace he had scotched 
earlier, what his latest ideas are on 

the subject. 

Someone less than a seer could 
foresee the outcome of the German 
election. There was only one an- 
swer provided for on the ballots 
asking the Reich’s citizens if they 
approved the Leader’s Rhineland 
policy—“yes.” 

On March 24, the League Council, 
which has been meeting in London 
Since the beginning of the Rhine- 
land crisis, decided suddenly to ad- 
journ indefinitely. A short while 
later, Germany’s reply to the Lo- 
carno powers’ proposals to bridge 
the widening gap between the Reich 
and the former Allies, over “the 


| Rhineland was received in London, 


+ 
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It rejected the suggestions on the 
basis that they denied equality of 
treatment to Germany. 


one from Italy declaring that it, too, 
would be unable to look with favor 
on the proposals as long as League 
nations insisted on maintaining 
sanctions. 
x * * 

BEITAL'S WARNING TO EU- 

ROPE. — The German reply 
aroused such feeling in France that 
the British, who are trying to negoti- 
ate a middle course between the ex- 
treme view. 2.f the Rhine neighbors, 
developed fresh fears that precipi- 
tate action might result. Moreover, 
France grew increasingly displeased 
at London’s 
attitude. 

On March 26 Capt. Anthony Eden 
went before the House of Commons 
and said some things on foreign af- 
fairs not alone for home consump- 
tion. The Foreign Minister’s ad- 
dress made the following pleas: 

To the British people—to assist 
their government and divest them- 
selves of prejudices against this and 
that country; 

To the French—“We cannot en- 
sure peace unless the French Gov- 
ernment is ready to approach with 
an open mind the problems separat- 
ing her from Germany.” 

To the Germans—“How can we 
hope to enter negotiations with the 
prospect of success unless you do 
something to allay the anxieties in 
Europe which you have created?” 

x * * 

HE CORPORATIVE STATE— 

’ While Italy strengthened her 
position abroad with the signing at 
Rome on March 23 of a political ac- 
cord with Austra and Hungary, the 
Duce on the same day announced 
drastic new measures for bulwarking 
the domestic position. 

Not unforeshadowed was the plan 
eventually to do away with the 
Chamber of Deputies and replace it 





with an economically representative 
| Council of Corporations. Two years 


On top of the Rerch’s reply, was 





ago Mussolini, in his drive to wipe 
democratic remmants from Italy’s 
political set-up, announced that this 
would be done. 

Unforeshadowed, however, was the 
plan to nationalize the key indus- 
tries, especially those necessary for 
war materials, as was done a few 
weeks ago to banks and credit in- 
stitutions. 

Just what is involved in the in- 
auguration of a “higher social jus- 
tice” in which workers become col- 
laborators with capital is not im- 
mediately clear. There are those 
who say that if this means a lifting 
of the proletariat to a closer plane 
with the industrialists there will be 


a growing similarity between Fasc- 

ism and Communism in place of the | 
former being an antidote for the lat- 
ter as was the original intent. On 
the other hand, there are those who 
contend that Il Duce’s motive is to 
widen the now broad gap between 
the working and employing classes. 


The new plans emphasize a strin- 
gent economic condition which Italy 
will try to solve by rigid discipline 
and economic self-sufficiency. Mus- 


| solini says that his program is vitally 


necessary at this time because of the 
imminence of war. 
P. A, FREDERICK 














somewhat conciliatory 
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ONE MILLION MEN RECOGNIZE AN INGRAM'S 
SHAVE AS THE WORLD'S BEsT/ ENJOY 
ONE TOMORROW. INGRAM'S COOLS 
THE SHAVE, TONES THE SKIN, BANISHES 
AFTER- SHAVING STING AND RAWNESS. 
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Tonay the premium is off 
the price. This lordly whiskey 
is plentiful again. Try its suave 
and mellow goodness. A square 
whiskey in a square bottle, four 
and one half years old and full 
100 proof—mild Mount Vernon 
straight rye is bottled in bond 
under U.S. Government super- 
vision.* At better bars, cafes and 
lounges order it for your 
smoother, milder cocktails, 
highballs and “straights.” Get it 
at stores for home occasions. 

*The U.S. Government has the most rigid 
bottled in bond act of any country in the 
world, the requirements of which are full 
four years aging in barrels, freedom from 


addition of younger spirits, and bottling 
at full 100 proof. 


& 


A Good Guide to Good Whiskey 


The A.M.S. Division of National Distillers 
Products Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


| D 0 you know 
price 


| of Mount Vernon 
now s 


Exclusive Mount Vernon Distributor 
GLOBE DISTRIBUTING CO., 30 O St., N. E., Washington, D, C. 
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PAYMENTS 


TO SUIT 


YOUR PURSE! 


WHEN YOU BUY A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


The General Motors Instal- 
ment Plan enables dealers in 
General Motors cars to ar- 
range the monthly payments 
best suited to your circum- 
stances and the car you buy 
—whether the payments are 
$15, $20, $25, or any other 
amount per month. 


Seldom are two instalment buyers 
in the same financial circumstances. 
They differ in the amounts they can 
pay down—and they differ also in their 


ability to pay comfortably certain 
amounts per month. 
If you agree to pay more per month 
than you can afford, your car may be- 
come a burden and not a pleasure. If 
you pay less per month than you can 
comfortably afford, you pay too much 
for a financing service you do not need. 
Therefore, the most satisfactory and 
economical plan on which to buy a 
car on instalments is the plan which 
exactly suits your individual require- 
ments. This is the General Motors 
Instalment Plan. 
It is easy to figure yourself what the 
costs of various payment terms are—at 


4 of 1% of the original balance per 


month — for example, 6% for 12 


costs on this plan with 


cluding Collision. 


months. And it will pay you to compare 


other plans. 


When you do, be sure to include equally 
complete insurance protection. 

Under the General Motors Instal- 
ment Plan you receive a policy in Gen- 
eral Exchange Insurance Corporation, 
protecting your new car against Fire, 


Theft, and Accidental Damage — in- 


Dealers in General Motors cars will 


be glad to show you how easily this 


and your purse. 


plan can be made to fit your needs— 


GENERAL MOTORS 6% INSTALMENT PLAN 


Opereted by General Motors Acceptance Corporetion 


CHEVROLET CARS & TRUCKS » PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE + BUICK » LASALLE + CADILLAC 
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— 


O the long list of court decisions 

on the basic authority of Con- 
gress to prescribe rules for collective 
bargaining one added last week was 
among the few in which the merits 
of the Labor Relations Act were 
ruled on. The Federal District Court 
at Chicago declared the National 
Labor Relations Act invalid in its 
entirety. 


This decision came in the granting | 
of an injunction which prohibited | 


the Labor Relations Board from con- 


ducting an election among employes | 


of the Bendix Products Corporation 
of South Bend, Ind., to determine 
the choice of employes for their 
spokesman in dealing with the man- 
agement. 

Judge John P. Barnes, in rendering 
the decision, noted that, of the 3,500 
employes in the plant concerned, 
both a company union and an inde- 
pendent union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor 
claimed membership of about 2,500. 
The election was to determine the 
choice of the majority in prepara- 
tion for an order directing the com- 
pany to bargain with the union 
chosen. 


“FREEDOM TO BARGAIN” 


The Court held that this procedure 
adversely affected the property rights 
of the company in two ways. 

In the first place, the Court ruled, 
the Act deprives the Company of the 
freedom to bargain, a property right 
declared to be under the protection 
of the Constitution. 

This is how Judge Parker argued 
the point. 

“If A is compelled to negotiate 
with B and must contract, but B is 
not only free from compulsion but 
is expressly informed that he is at 
liberty to reject any proposal of A, 
that which A does in pursuance of 
the compulsion can not properly be 
called bargaining. A has lost free- 
dom of contract.” 

In the second place, the mere or- 
der of an election was held to cause 
the Company damage. Said the 
judge: 

“An election can not fail to con- 
sume the time and attention of the 
workers, take their hands and minds 
away from their duties and measur- 
ably decrease the amount and qual- 
ity of the product. 

“At the worst, it can cause all the 
foregoing and ill will, strife, civil 
commotion, riot, damage to property 
of the plaintiff and even bodily 
harm to the representatives of the 
rival factions. 

“If the Company is adjudged 
guilty of an unfair labor practice 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals (un- 
der the procedure provided by Con- 
gress for enforcement of the Act), 
it is not the cease and desist order 
that will hurt; it is the ill will in- 
cident to the procedure leading up 
to it and the resultant loss and dam- 
age.” 


AN INJUNCTION ISSUED 


For the above reasons, the Court 
held an injunction to be in order 
even though Congress had laid down 
a different procedure by which cases 
might get into the courts. This pro- 
cedure is for the Labor Board to call 
on the Circuit Court of Appeals to 
enforce the Board’s cease and de- 
sist orders. 

By the lower court injunction the 
Board is prevented even from in- 
vestigating complaints and order- 
ing elections. A number of other 
lower courts have held that these 
proceedings work no irreparable in- 
jury on the employers, who were 
therefore adjudged not entitled to 
injunctions. 

A further ground on which Judge 
Barnes ruled the Labor Relations 
Act invalid was that it assumes Con- 
gress has jurisdiction over manu- 
facturing operations merely because 
raw materials come from other 
States and products are sold in other 
States. The Labor Board had ar- 
gued that such facts imply that 
manufacturing has a direct effect 
on interstate commerce. The 
Court overruled the contention on 
the partial precedent of the Supreme 
Court’s NRA decision. 

The Court ruled contrary to the 
contention of the Labor Board also 
on the matter of whether the law 
requires an employer to make a bar- 
gain. Judge Barnes held that it does 
require such a result. 


FINAL RULING MONTHS AWAY 


The Labor Board, however, has 
contended repeatedly that this is 
not the interpretation which it gives 
to the Act. What the Board is at 
pains to establish, in case of a com- 
plaint, is evidence that the employer 
refuses to bargain in good faith. 
Failure to reach a bargain has beer 
held, in its findings, not to be such 
evidence unless supported by other 
substantiating facts. 

The Labor Relations Act is still 
some distance from final adjudi- 
cation, no Circuit Court of Appeals 
having yet handed down a decision 
from which appeal might be taken 
to the highest tribunal. 


AKRON STRIKE A DRAW 


Last week saw the end of the five- 
week strike of rubber workers in the 
Akron, Ohio, plant of the Goodyear 


‘ 





ANOTHER COURT SNAG FOR NLRB 





Destroy Freedom of Contract 


Rubber & Tire Company—a strike 
in which a local court injunction 
was successfully defied by the strik- 
ers. 

Both sides won and lost. 

The union failed to have pay cuts 
since January 1 restored. 

It accepted a compromise when 
the management agreed to bargain 


through representatives of the work- 
ers. 

On the other hand, the union’s 
original demand for advance notice 


of lay-offs was conceded by the 


Company. 
Finally, a novel arrangement was 


+ 
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‘Collective Bargaining Law Adjudged to 





agreed to regarding hours of work. | 


The basic week was fixed at from 


either individually or collectively ' 30 to 40 hours for employes of most 
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departments and from 30 to 36 for 
the tire and tube department. De- 
partures from these limits were to 
be made only after authorization by 


vote of the employes, except that | 


temporarily the week might be cut 
to 24 hours to avoid lay-offs. 


| ONE LABOR EVIL ERASED 


The American Federation of La- 
bor announces the curing of a lesion 
which for several years had afflicted 
the unions in building trades. 


As it affected the unions, the quar- | 


rel centered on jurisdictions. It 
brought threats of charter cancel- 


| lations and of inter-union conflicts. 
As it affected the public, the dis- 
pute showed in strikes called be- 
cause of inter-union quarrels with 


cern. 

Now the Federation announces 
that machinery has been evolved for 
settling all such conflicts without 


| cessation of work. The 17 unions 


involved, their hatchets buried, now 
agree to work in unison within the 
Building Trades Department of the 
Federation. 

Another obstacle to peaceful labor 
relations was partially surmounted 


| 


| 


which contractors had no directcon- | 


last week with the acceptance by 


| railroad management and employe 


negotiators of a formula for pro- 


tecting labor displaced through con- | 


solidations. 


The management agreed to pay | 


employes so displaced a lump sum 


of half a year’s wages, this to termi- | 


nate their relations with the em- 
ploying companies. An optional al- 
ternative to this settlement would 
be acceptance of half pay for a 


period of two years, during which | 
time the men would be available for 


reemployment by the roads. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


Bermuda’s largest 
hotel extends its 
welcome throughout 
the month of April 

. the most glori- 
ous month of all the 
year in Bermuda and 
the height of the 
social season. 


Consult your local Travel Agent, or 
Bermuda Hotels Inc., 300 $th Ave, 
N. Y., or Princess Hotel, Bermuda, 



































INVISIBLE BARRIER 








You can't see it, but it’s there. Misunder- 
standing so frequently is a barrier that ex- 


ists where a bond should be. 


While the American people and American 
industry have countless material ties, there 
is often lacking a warm, personal, human 


understanding. 


The average American accepts the com- 
forts and conveniences, buys and uses the 
products and services that are industry's 
contribution to his well-being. He eats 
foods that may have been brought thou- 
sands of miles to his table with their flavor 
and qualities of nutriment intact. He wears 
shoes, a suit a hat into which have gone 
generations of skilled craftsmanship. He 


drives a car that men dreamed of and built. 


He works and reads by a light that is the 
product of genius itself. He lives in a house 
replete with the accessories of modern 
living. He sleeps in a bed that has been 
made as comfortable as the every day 


existence he leads. 


The average American lives better be- 
cause the inventiveness of American in- 
dustry has smoothed the way. He will live 
longer because that same element of en- 
terprise has fought death in all its forms to 
make that possible. 


Your average American, while he enjoys 
these things, may not know or appreciate 
the great businesses that provide them. 
To other elements Big Business is the pot- 
bellied individual that wears a plug hat 
in political cartoons. Capital is a porcine 


dollar-grubber, while Corporations are 
tentacled monsters without souls. Such is 


the quality of misunderstanding. 
* * * 


There are many fine business and indus- 
trial institutions in America. Some of them 
have been the outgrowth of small enter- 
prises which took root when the nation was 
very young. Others were envisioned and 
developed by men with ideas and the drive 
to carry them out. Most of them have a story 
to tell that is more thrilling than fiction...a 
story of initiative, of achievement, of growth 
that parallels the growth of America itself. 


Business and industry have done a splen- 
did job of selling their products and their 
services. But have business and industry 
thoroughly sold themelves? They have 
made customers. But have they always 
made friends? Friendship is vital between 
two forces whose daily contact is as close 
as that of Business and the people it not 


only serves but depends upon for existence. 
ae 


There is a way for Business to build respect 
and kindle good will, if it so desires. It 
remains for Business to wipe away the film 
that obscures the picture. The truth, frankly 
and honestly stated, is the gesture that will 


clear up doubts and misunderstandings. 


The Sun pioneered the way early this year 
with its “Voice of Business” edition on Jan- 
uary 4th. That was the first concerted effort 
of business and industry to state its case 
and reveal the qualities that have been so 
constructive in making America a greater 


nation and its citizens a happier people. 


Will Business continue to speak out in its 
own behalf? There is no surer way to right 
the faulty thinking or to win the patronage 
and esteem that integrity merits. And there 
is no better medium through which to ac- 
complish it than through The Sun—the 


“Voice of Business” newspaper. 


Che siesta Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 








criminals to obtain more than 2,000 

Government firearms and almost 

300,000 rounds of ammunition. 

x** * 

STATE old-age assistance plans 
meeting the standards of the 

Social Security Board now exists 

in 22 States. 
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= = ment facilities for a branch office 
of the Bureau of Passports at a 
cost of one dollar a year. 

ee? 
OBBERIES of armories and 
other places where Govern- 
ment arms and munitions are kept, 
in the last six years have enabled | 
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ment is supplied by the Rockefel- 
ler Center in New York City. It 
has signed a 20-year rental con- 
tract with the Federal Govern- 








POWER companies have sought 
| or obtained restraining orders 
| and injunctions against the elec- 

tric power projects of 195 public 















































4. Capitol Hill—Legislators Ask for Controls 
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Revolt of Nature 


MAN vs. Nature. 

In one dramatic and unrestrained 
gesture she has again asserted her 
supremacy over man. 

By the simple expedient of turning 
peaceful rivers into agents of destruc- 
tion she has again revealed—this time 
with startling clarity—that unless 
man preserves the eternal balance with 
her to conserve her resources, his 20th 
Century progress may yet be thrown 
back into the limbo of forgotten civili- 
zations. The ancients did not long 
survive their misuse of nature’s re- 
sources. 

America’s latest warning came just 
a fortnight ago. In the Northeast, the 
Furies rode the flood waters of the 
Connecticut, the Merrimac, the Sus- 
quehanna, the Potomac, the Ohio, 
paralyzed cities, laid waste to small 
towns, brought destruction to life and 
property. (Photo No. 1.) 

Immediately the giant arm of Gov- 
ernment swung into action. Dykes 
miles long were hurriedly thrown 
together. Army trucks loaded with 
CCC boys rumbled into stricken 
areas. Relief workers abandoned 
their projects to construct barricades 
against “Ole Man River.” (Photo No. 
2.) And as the situation became more 
serious drastic measures were taken. 
Whole cities—with larders running 
short, stripped of power and fuel— 
were placed under martial law. 

Experts shook their head and said— 
“I told you so—that’s what comes of 
breaking the harmony of nature’s 
forces.” 

Others pointed to flood control proj- 
ects instituted years ago and said— 
“A start has been made—give us time 
and we will regain the balance.” 


CONTROLS UNDERWAY 


These referred to the Mississippi 
River flood control project. Soon the 
nation’s biggest river will be straight- 
jacketed in a ribbon of levees. (Photo 
No. 3). The project was started in 1928 
under a  $325,000,000 appropriation. 
More recent projects to control our 
natural resources include the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. The mighty 
gates of Norris Dam this year for the 
first time are holding in check the 
flood waters of the Tennessee River’s 
feeders. Then there is the Ohio Con- 
servancy system which is designed by 
engineers to banish the memories of 
the raging Dayton flood of 1913. And 
in the far west steel and cement wiil 
soon curb the Springtime anger of the 
Columbia River. 

The sum total of these projects seem 
staggering—they run into the billions 
of dollars. Compared to the annual 
losses caused by floods and soil ero- 
sion they become tiny fractions. 

Specialists estimate the direct prop- 
erty damage caused by floods in this 
country roughly at $35,000,000 a year. 
In the wake of this year’s flood a prop- 
erty loss of more than $35,000,000 has 
been sustained—to say nothing of the 
indirect costs of loss of life, disease 
and stoppage of industrial machinery. 

Specialists also declare that dust 
storms bury about $400,000,000 of land 
every year. Soil conservationists say 
that this year’s flood alone has 
banished 250 million tons of topsoil. 

It takes Dame Nature anywhere 
from 100 to 900 years to replace one 
inch of lost topsoil. 

Echoes of the flood torrents have 
their repercussions on Capitol Hill. 
Congressmen from every sector of the 
country band together to press for 
additional Federal dollars for some 
long range flood and soil erosion pro- 
gram. (Photo No. 4.) 


MENACE OF “DEVIL DUST” 


Though less dramatic than the surg- 
ing flood waters, soil erosion—with its 
resultant deserts on the march—is 
spreading octopus-like across the face 
of the nation—nicking the assets of 
the country for millions of dollars 
every year. (Photo No. 5.) 

The dust storm of 1934 which strip- 
ped away unbelievable tons of fertile 
soils called for an end to planning 
and a start to action. 

A shelter belt stretching from the 
Canadian line to the Texas Panhandle 
was inaugurated. It is designed to 
provide some degree of protection from 
the ravages of wind. Many private 
shelter belts planted years ago are 
now coming into their own. (Photo 
No. 6.) 

How effective these preventive 
measures will be—only time can tell. 

But nature has given ample evi- 
dence that she wants no new deal 
from man—rather a square deal—and 
she has the right to demand it for she 
alone can trace a firm pattern 
through every phase of industry, 
labor, agriculture, taxation, finance, 
home-life and recreation. 

The question of the day—will 





authorities located in 35 States. 





ment, giving the State Depart- 





The Federal Power Commission 





reports there have been 278 peti- 
tions for such orders or injunc- 
tions. 

28 
A PPROXIMATELY three- 
“fourths of the interest and 
principal payments due the Home 
Owners’ Loan Crporation up to 
Feb. 29 have been paid. In the 30 
months the Corporation has been 
established it has completed 99 per 
cent of its business, making three 
million loans involving a credit ex- 
tension of three billion dollars. 

xk ke 

RODUCERS may not obtain 
loans on cotton and corn under 

the current loan program of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
after March 31. 

x wk 


JIEWPOINT of the Commerce 
Department as to how business 


men adequately can meet the sug- 
gestions of cooperation with the transmission 


FEATURES 


brakes. 


CHECK THESE 


GANGWAY FOR A REAL TRUCK 
THE NEW 1936 REO 


Internal, sealed, hydraulic 


Reo long-lived 4-speed 


Government made by the Presi- yn 2-speed axle unit (op- 


dent in his message on relief will 
be expressed April 28 by Secretary 
of Commerce Roper in an address 
before the United States Chamber 
of Commerce at its annual meet- 
ing in Washington. 
x ke 
MONTHLY Government expen- 
ditures may reach a new peace- 
time peak late this Summer when 
bonus payments reach a maximum 
and public works construction is 
at its height. The total of all pay- 
ments is expected to be nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. 
* * 
RIZE example of cooperation 
between business and Govern- 


blocks. 





Tough LO-EX aluminum alloy 
7 pistons. 

7-bearing crankshaft, fully 
V machined. 


Famous Reo-built, Gold 
Crown and Silver Crown en- 
* gines. 
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Chrome nickel fron engine a 


Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from 4 to 4-6 tons, Prices from $445 up, 
chassis fo, b, Lansing, plus tax, + 44»Ton Chassis f, o. b, Lansing, pluetaz. 
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AND TRUCKS 
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URING the days of national flood disaster even 
D the best of electric service failed to stand up 
at times against wild rivers, sleet, and snow. 

There were interruptions of varying seriousness 
in cities served by companies of the Associated 
System. But these breaks were the more quickly 
repaired because the System was able through cen- 
tralized management to mobilize men and equip- 
ment at danger points, and to draw upon distant 
electric stations for power to supply communities 
whose own power plants had failed. In some cases 
these interconnections prevented even the slightest 
general interruption in service. 


Johnstown, Pa. Water engulfed the power 
plant, marooning employees. But Johnstown was 
without electric light for only a few hours. The 
Johnstown system was tied in with other Associ- 
ated System stations at Deep Creek, Md., and at 
Piney, Erie, and Altoona, Pa., so that current was 
restored to the residential section of the city as 
early as Wednesday night, the flood having been 
most severe during that day. 

Crews of linemen, central station men, service 
men, meter repair men, were rushed to Johnstown 
from Erie, Reading, York, Lebanon. Three trucks 
with trailers and 28 pumps were sent from Long 
Island to help pump out cellars and prevent the 
spread of disease. The unit of the Associated Sys- 
tem which serves Johnstown is the Pennsylvania 
Electric Company. 


Binghamton, Pe Be Raging waters of the 
Susquehanna flooded the Westover Plant, main 
source of power for the Binghamton area, and put 
it completely out of commission. Just before the 
waters crept up to the boilers, however, the Bing- 
hamton electric system was tied in with Associated 
plants at Elmira and at Holland, N. J., 110 miles 


ELECTRIC SERVICE SAVED BY 
INTERCONNECTIONS 


away, and with lines of the Niagara Hudson Sys- 
tem in the Syracuse area. So, while Binghamton 
was lashed with the worst flood in its history, its 
electric lights kept burning. Company power 
pumped drinking water into the city whose own 
supply was dangerously low. Binghamton is served 
by the New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 
of the Associated System. 


Alexa ndria, Va. Flood waters poured into 
the power plant of the Virginia Public Service 
Company, threatening the light and power of Alex- 
andria. Here again interconnection saved the elec- 
tric service when the company tied in with its plant 
150 miles away at Bremo Bluff. 

These stories were repeated in other communities 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New England, the 
South, and wherever the service of the Associated 
System’s 1,700,000 customers was threatened. 


Heroism of Employees 

The heroism of employees is still another story— 
employees to whom extraordinary public service is 
all in the day’s work. Crews stuck by their plants 
and substations till all hope had to be abandoned; a 
foreman risked his life to restore service to a Penn- 
sylvania city; employees shoveled all night to repair 
a leaking dam; other utility workers used boats, life 
lines, to rescue families. Hundreds worked till they 
were “out on their feet.” 


Centralized Management 


It took a great national disaster te dramatize 
the advantages of a strong, interconnected utility 
system. The Associated System is such a group, 
and through its centralized management was 
able to send its resources of power and men to 
communities in danger, and to save their citi- 
zens and its customers from greater distress. 





ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


America undertake a coordinated na- 
tionwide program for the control of 
wind and water? 
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6. Private Shelter-belt: Heritage for Posterity 


—PWA—Wide World 
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BUSINESS starts to feel the effect of 


Spring spending. 


* * * 
A Government official and a banker discyss 
experiments. 


* * * 
Lessons on the difficulties of budget 
balancing. 
* * * 


Chain stores come in for Congressional at- 


tention. 
* * * 


beginning to feel the effect 


BUSINESS is just 
increasing dose of Spring 


of a big and 
spending. 

Charted lines of production and employment 
that turned down rather sharply in January and 
February are started up again. 

All official calculations here lead to the con- 
clusion that the present turn is into a period of 
business and industrial activity that will con- 
tinue to rise with few minor interruptions until 
past the turn of the next year. 

At the moment there is the normal pick-up 
that comes with the first signs of Spring. 

Home building is stirring as it hadn't stirred 
in recent years. 

Check writing machines in Washington are 
adding to farm purchasing power by starting 
the flow of nearly $300,000,000 to farmers in full 
payment for performance on old crop-control 
programs. 

Another half billion dollars will go out to the 
farms starting in August or September. 


ONE BENEFIT IN DISGUISE 


Then the disastrous flood, now receding, while 
a momentary shock, is making necessary heavy 
expenditures and in the end will add up on the 
positive side of business activity. There will be 
heavy orders for machinery and for materials, 
while labor will get a call in rebuilding. 

Spending of the increased income going to 
WPA workers is proving an important factor in 
retail trade of thousands of communities. 

Before the effect of these developments can 
wear off, the Treasury’s Bureau of Engraving 





—Underwood & Underwood. 

ANOTHER YEAR OF FHA LOANS 

Stewart McDonald, Federal Housing Adminis- 

trator, looks forward to another year of modern- 

ization loans as the House passes a companion to 

the Senate bill extending the activities of the FHA 
after April 1. 











and Printing will have $2,000,000,000 worth of 
“savings bonds” all ready for distribution to 3,- 
500,000 World War veterans. 

The Government’s business forecasters expect 
that these bonds will quickly find their way into 
the channels of trade by mid-Summer to give 
the final fillip to an active Fall season. 


AND WHEN SPENDING ENDS? 


Then what will happen when the effect of the 
year’s Government spending activities wear off? 

Nobody quite knows the answer as yet. 

The officially held hope is that potentiai 
lenders and prospective borrowers in the field of 
private industry and private banking will have 
found a way to get together before the year is 
out to carry on where the Government leaves 
off. 

One question is whether politics in an election 
year and new taxes will disturb the equilibrium. 

The attitude of government forecasters is 
that election uncertainties and ventures of gov- 
ernment into new forms of taxation are not 
going to prove disturbing to business. 

They argue that if demand for goods is active, 
business and industry will function to fill that 
demand and will base future plans on the pros- 
pect of continuing profits, rather than show any 
disposition to hold back to see what the voters 
are going to do. 

The present official tendency is to discount 
politics and taxes as a business factor of im- 
mediate importance. 

What does get attention, however, is the prob- 
lem that may develop in 1937 if the Federal Gov- 
ernment then makes a real move to bring its 
budget into balance. 


Stop Spending? But How? 


Desire Is Urgent But Only 
For the Other Fellow 


EVEN as Government spending heads into a 
new flush period, pressure is increasing for 

a check to outlays. 
The difficulty is that few concrete suggestions, 
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Luther H. Gulick 





To strip governmental machin- 
ery of useless or duplicated ac- 
tivities, President Roosevelt ap- 
points a three-man board com- 
posed of Louis Brownlow, 
chairman, leader in public ad- 
ministrative affairs, Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick, Columbia University, 
and Dr. Charles E. Merriam, 
University of Chicago. 





that can command the interest of Congress, are 
finding their way to Washington. 

President Roosevelt during the past week re- 
vived the idea of consolidating Government de- 
partments and ending some administrative 
waste. But the maximum possible saving in 
this field is a few million dollars where a few 
billions are needed to bring the budget into line. 

An illustration of the practical nature of the 
problem ahead is being given to his colleagues 
by an official of one of the leading New Deal 
agencies, who is just back from a visit to his 
home town. 

While there he called on the leading banker 
in the town, who was an old friend. As the of- 
ficial tells it, the following conversation took 
place: 

BANKER.—You fellows up in Washington are 
going to wreck this country with your spending. 
Why don’t you cut out the experimenting and 
get the budget back into balance before a 
blow-up occurs? 

NEW DEALER.—That budget problem is get- 
ting the closest attention of everybody. from 
the President down. All kinds of suggestions 
are being studied. One of the important ones 
would start with the farmer. They’re figuring 
that in this tobacco region farmers should get 
along without any more Government payments. 

BANKER.—What! End.payments to tobacco 
farmers. You can’t do that. They would slip 
right back in a hole around here. They’re pay- 
ing up old debts now. Our farm paper is in 
good shape. Why should farmers be picked on 
if any saving is to be done? 

NEW DEALER.—That is just one suggestion 
getting attention. Another one is that the RFC 
stop lending and force borrowers to look to pri- 
vate sources for money. Then as loans are paid 
off and profits pile up the result would be a bet- 
ter looking budget picture. 

BANKER.—They might do that with some 
people. But look at our case. We sold the RFC 
preferred stock to bolster up our capital position. 
What if the local people got the idea that the 
Government was closing in on us. You would 
have to make an exception of bankers at least. 


WHO'LL BE THE EXCEPTION? 


NEW DEALER.—That’s what they all say. If 
we can’t cut down on RFC loans or AAA pay- 
ments about the only thing left to do is to take 
it out of relief and public works. The President 
is ready now to cut down on the CCC camps and 
there is a lot of pressure to end PWA and to 
clip the wings of work relief. 

BANKER.—What would the people of this 
town say if they closed that CCC camp? Those 
boys bring money here. The Government does 
a lot of buying from the merchants. They 
shouldn’t shut down that camp. 

NEW DEALER.—Then how about returning the 
relief set-up to a system of dole grocery orders? 

BANKER.—First they better finish the work 
that is started. We're getting a better street 
and a sewer out to those houses we own on the 
edge of town and who’s going to pay for that 
work if the Government cuts it off? We're get- 
ting improvements we couldn’t have otherwise 
and they add to property values. 

NEW DEALER.—Apparently you don’t want to 
balance the budget. 

BANKER.—Indeed I do. What the Govern- 
ment has to do is to end all this boondoggling. 
If the money wasn’t wasted on a lot of foolish 
things there would be enough for those that are 
worth while. 

At that point in his narrative the official calls 
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a halt. 

The moral, he thinks, is this: 

Everybody is for a balanced budget just so it 
isn’t balanced at his expense. And a budget 
more than $3,000,000,000 out of balance means 
sacrifices, in the form of higher taxes or in the 
form of curtailed services, for every class in the | 
population. 


Lessons in Balancing 


Congress Not Yet Responsive; 
New Task For Industry 


ESSONS in applied budget balancing are dis- 

covered to be assuming concrete form. 

Mr. Roosevelt tried out one on Congress. He 
proposed, to effect a saving of about $100,000,000, 
that the number of Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps be reduced from 2,100 to 1,400 and that 
personnel be cut from about 450,000 to 300,000. 

The answer given by Congress to that first 
lesson? 

It took the form of organized pressure on the 
White House sufficient in intensity to cause a 
revamping of plans and announcement that a 
way would be found to keep the camps. 

When the Supreme Court ruled out processing 
taxes, the opportunity was offered to end form 
subsidies and to allow agriculture to stand again 
on its own feet. 

And what happened? 

Congressmen fell over one another to get on 
the band wagon for new subsidies. Very little 
opposition developed to farm subsidies either 
among Republicans or Democrats. 

Now the President is asking $1,500,000,000 more 
for subsistence bounties to the unemployed. Is 
he going to get it? The answer is found in the 
response to the attempt to limit the CCC camps 
and in the action that followed the invalidation 
of the original AAA. 

Does that mean a Federal budget endlessly 
out of balance to the extent of from two to four 
billions of dollars? 

Mr. Roosevelt replies that the answer can be 
given only by business itself in the number of 
jobs it provides for those now idle. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor reports that in Febru- 
ary its calculations show that 12,550,000 employ- 
able persons were without jobs in private in- 
dustry or only about 200,000 fewer than a year 
ago. 
The President is suggesting that individual in- 
dustries get together and work out voluntary 
agreements to reduce hours of work in an ef- 
fort to increase jobs. 


REACTION OF BUSINESS WORLD 


What response is being given to that sug- 
gestion? 

The White House has yet to reveal the reac- 
tion it has received, but several business groups 
have made known their views. The tenor of 
them is that until Government cuts short its 
entrenched subsidies to new groups and ends its 
experimenting in fields formerly reserved for 
private enterprise, industry can hardly be ex- 
pected to solve the unemployment problem. 

Principal answer was made by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

The directors of this organization advised that 
the manufacturing industry between January, 
1934, and January, 1936, had provided 80 per 
cent of the total new employment, and even if 
operating at the 1929 employment level, could 
absorb fewer than 2,000,000 of the present unem- 
ployed. 

The manufacturers asserted that from 50 to 80 
billions of dollars of “stored up expansion” could 
occur in this country if the Government would 
get out of the way of recovery by (1) determin- 
ing by census where unemployment lies; (2) 
encouraging investment in durable goods; (3) 
ending competition with industry; (4) balancing 
the budget by reducing expenses rather than 
added taxes; (5) shutting out foreign goods and 
ideas. 

Thus far there is little evidence that an early 
meeting of minds will occur between the White 
House and leadership in large private industry. 


PRESIDENT’S IDEA SOUGHT 


Business leaders say that they are in the 
dark concerning the plans that President Roose- 
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At the same time a special 
Senate committee headed by 


Senator Byrd undertakes a 
similar search for unnecessary 


Mr. Brownlow and Senator 

Byrd drafting a plan of action 

in which the Presidential com- 

mittee will work hand in hand 

with the special committees on 
Capitol Hill. 








* velt may have for cooperation on their part to 


spread work. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, preparing for its annual convention, has 
asked Daniel Roper, Secretary of Commerce, to 
address it on the subject: “How Business Could 
Adequately Meet the Suggestions of President 
Roosevelt in His Relief Message.” 

So far as can be learned, the President has 
not revealed to Mr. Roper the ideas on this sub- 
ject that he may have in mind. His general 
idea, as revealed in a message to Congress, is 
that industrial groups should get together on 
plans to shorten hours and increase wages for 
workers. 


Checking Chain Stores 


New Laws Probable Affecting 
Their Buying Practices 


GLIGHTLY better than an even chance of pas- 
sage now is given as the rating of proposed 
legislation aimed at chain store practices. 

The House Judiciary Committee has reported 
a revised Robinson-Patman bill that would lodge 
broad powers in the Federal Trade Commission 
to regulate competitive practices in the retail 
trade field. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee is consider- 
ing a bill bearing the name of Senators Borah, 
(Rep.), of Idaho, and Van Nuys, (Dem.), of In- 
diana, much narrower in scope than the bill re- 
ported to the House. 

Sentiment in Congress is pictured as swinging 
in the direction of the Borah-Van Nuys bill, 
which is less strongly opposed by manufactur- 
ers and by chain store groups. 

Legality of both bills is being questioned by 
lawyers for the business groups affected. 


THE SENATE BILL 


The new Senate bill makes it “unlawful for 
any person engaged in commerce to discriminate 
in price or terms of sale between purchasers of 
commodities of like grade, quality and quan- 
tity.” It is brief in form and relatively narrow 
in scope as compared with the bill favored by 
the House committee. 

Under this bill, if it should become law, there 
would be no limit to the size of quantity dis- 
counts or the amount of advertising allowance, 
just so the same discounts and allowances were 
made available to al] buyers on an equal basis. 

Complaint of those back of these moves in 
Congress for legislation to establish Government 
controls over price practices in trade is that 
chain stores have been given advantages against 
which individual merchants cannot compete. 


THE HOUSE BILL 


The House bill is much more detailed in its 
provisions and more specific in its proposed 
controls. 

This plan is to make it unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in commerce to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of commodi- 
ties @f like grade or quality where that discrimi- 
nation would tend to lessen competition or to 
promote monopoly. 

The Federal Trade Commission is given the 
task of establishing standards and determining 
discounts that would be allowable. Quantity dis- 
counts would have to be limited to the actual 
difference in cost of manufacture, sale and de- 
livery of a larger amount of goods as compared 
with a smaller amount. 


THE OPPOSITION VIEW 


Rigid provisions of this proposed act have led 
to strong opposition from chain store and other 
interests. 

They argue that the result would be higher 
prices for consumers, a check rather than an 
incentive to competition, a freezing of the dis- 


activities. Center photo shows | 





tribution system into a relatively inefficient 
form. 

These groups are urging that if Congress is 
to enact any bill it should be the more flexible 
Borah-Van Nuys proposal. 

Strong pressure is felt in Congress for action 
of some kind to regulate prices in the area be- 
tween manufacture and distribution of com- 
modities. Unless caught in a legislative jam, 
Congressional leaders think that approval will 
be given to one or another of the various bills 
now under consideration. 


NRA Idea Persists 


Court Decision on Guffey Act 
May Bring Out New Plans 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is insistent on keep- 
ing alive the idea of NRA. 

He emphasized it when telling Congress that 
a billion and one-half dollars would carry work 
relief through another year only if industry co- 
operated to reduce hours of work so that more 
jobs could be provided. 

Again he revealed his thoughts in an executive 
order issued March 26 creating a Committee of 
Industrial Analysis under three cabinet officers 
and a Division of Industrial Economics under the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

That new set-up is to study the various studies 
that have been made of NRA. Without it the 
last remnants of the Recovery Administration 
and its various successors, such as the Council 
on Industrial Cooperation, would pass from the 
picture on April 1. 

Now there will be a continuing study and 
the nucleus of an idea that might be expanded 
after November, 1936, in case Mr. Roosevelt is 
reelected. 


AWAIT GUFFEY ACT DECISION 


In reserve are a number of plans that call 
for Government guidance of industrial policy. 
Their future use and the form they may take 
will depend.in important measure on the de- 
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cision of the Supreme Court when it determines 
the fate of the Guffey Coal Act. Almost no Gov- 
ernment official expects that the Court will ap- 
prove the whole of that act. But its decision 
will be scanned with ‘a magnifying glass to find 
loopholes that may be left for future legislation 
to give Government a hand in shaping indus- 
trial policies. 

If the Constitution permits there will be moves 
in Congress to provide individual codes for sev- 
eral basic industries. 

And if that approach is not possible, then 
there is the method of approach made possible 
by attaching conditions to Government pur- 
chases as provided in the bill of Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts. Companies selling 
to the Government, directly or indirectly, might 
be required to maintain labor standards com- 
parable to those under the old NRA. 

The Blue Eagle may have screamed his last, 
but the code idea is not dead so far as the White 
House is concerned. 


‘Quiet’ the Official Word 


Comment From Higher Sources 
Now Lacks in Pungency 


HE lid is clamped down more tightly than 

ever on high official comments. 

President Roosevelt is assuring a period of 
quiet at the White House by going on vacation. 

Cabinet members are extremely wary of provo- 
cative comments in press conferenaes which 
have become drab affairs from the point of view 
of most newspaper men. 

Recent White House press conferences have 
yielded little more than routine news. 

Harry Hopkins has toned down his comments 
on opponents’ of the Work Relief program and 
Harold Ickes, as PWA Administrator, has little 
to say about his critics. 

The emphasis in Washington just now is on 
official quiet. 

That emphasis, according to private comments 
of members of the Cabinet, is going to continue 
over the next few months unless unexpected 
events cause a change in plans. 

OweEN Scort. 
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+ FINANCE: NEW TAXES AND BUSINESS + 


ASSING over the first of its legis- 

lative hurdles on its way to en- 
actment, President Roosevelt's new 
tax proposal takes definite form for 
the first time Specific recom- 
mendations have been made by the 
subcommittee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the full 
committee will begin to hold hear- 
ings this week. 

Missing from the subcommittee’s 
recommendations is the processing 
tax. reenactment of which the 
President suggested for a period of 
two or three years. All other Presi- 
dential recommendations are in- 
cluded, although minor changes 
have been made. 

As now drafted the tax measure 
is estimated to yield $799,000,000 


over and above present taxes dur- | 


ing the first year of its operation 
and $616,000,000 a year thereafter. 
During its first three years it will 
fall short of the President’s esti- 
mates by a total of $346,000,000 


ALL FIRMS AFFECTED 

Every business corporation in the 
land, no matter how small or how 
large, is affected by the tax revis- 
ion. The entire corp**ation tax 
structure is to be changed. If the 


bill is enacted in its present form, | 
the graduated corporation income 
would | 


tax passed last Summer 
never go into effect. 
Instead, the tax rate on corpora- 
tion incomes would be graduated 
in proportion to the amount of 


earnings set aside for expansion or | 


when there 
Taxes on capi- 


rainy day reserves 
would be no profits. 


tal stock and excess profits, where | 
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excess profits existed, would be 
abandoned. 

Corporations that pay out all 
their earnings in the form of divi- 
dends would pay no tax. Stock- 
holders, in that case, 
higher income taxes. 
proposal a person’s income from 
corporation dividends would no 
longer be exempt from the 4 per 

|} cent normal income tax. 
normal and the surtax rates would 
| have to be paid. 
With a few exceptions, all cor- 
porations, for tax purposes, are to 


Under the 


with profits under $10,000 
those with profits over $10,000. 


TAXES ON LOW INCOME 

Here is the way 
work out for 
ing $10,000 or less during 1936 or 
any later year. Assume, for ex- 
ample, that the ABC Company earns 
exactly $10,000 a year. 

Then, if the 
pay the entire $10,000 out in divi- 
dends, there would be no Federal 
tax. If, however, the directors 
| should elect to retain some of the 
profits, for buying new machinery 
or some other reason, there would 
be a Federal corporation income 
tax levied against the entire in- 
come for the year. 

The tax rate would depend on the 


| 
'New Securities Issues 


Registered With SEC 


(THE Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced the fil- 
ing for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 
Cco., .New 
York—$35,000,000 of ten-year 3% % 
debentures due April 1, 1946, and $35,- 
000,000 of twenty-year 312% debentures 
due April 1, 1956. Further data to be 
furnished by amendment. 


| PACIFIC TEL. & TEL. CO., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif.—$30,000,000 of refunding 
mortgage 314% bonds due April 1, 
1966. Further data to be furnished by 
amendment. 

FLINTKOTE COMPANY—330,614 shares 
of no par value common stock to re- 
place no par value class B common 
stock now held by Shell Union Oil 
Corp. and Bataafsche Petroleum Maat- 
schappij who have agreed to divest 
themselves Gf control. Proposed max- 
imum offering price is $55 a share. 


| other $9,000, 


would pay | 


Both the | 


be divided into two classes—those | 
and 


the tax would | 
a corporation earn- | 


directors voted to 
profits of $10,000 a year or less. 
| Here is the way the subcommittee’s 





amount withheld from the stock- | 





| $10,000. 





We'd just as soon 
go back to 
B. . 
Hand Churning 
as do without 
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SALES OFFICE OF NATIONALLY KNOWN 


CHEESE COMPANY 


REPORTS 50% INCREASE 


IN BUSINESS CAPACITY! 


(From Edison case histories of the World's business) 


N A SALES OFFICE .. . particularly 
in the Cheese business . . . things 
must move! ... Stocks must be fresh 
and turnover rapid . . . Often, min- 
utes count. Speed is essential. 
Ediphone Voice Writing allows 
each dictator to get rid of his cor- 
respondence in 1-2-3 order. He can 
dictate at any hour to his Pro-technic 
Ediphone, without having to wait 
for a secretary. Salesmen, returning 
late, are able to voice-write their re- 
ports, memos, follow-up letters, etc. 
In the office, written communica- 
tions are gotten into work smoothly 
-.. electrically . . . without loss of 
time or effort. Phone calls are con- 
firmed immediately, home office in- 


quiries are promptly answered. And 

business capacity increases—50% ! 
Edison can prove to you that the 

Pro-technic Ediphone will increase 


your firm’s business capacity 20% to | 


50%. Let us show you! Ask for proof 
- - no obligation whatsoever! Tele- 
phone The Ediphone, Your City, or 


write to— 
hoa 0. Blin 


stonrorares 
ORANGE, N.d. US & 





How Proposed Schedules Affect Cor- 
porations and Their Owners 


holders. If, for instance, the ABC 
Company retained 10 per cent of its 
income, or $1,000, and paid out the 
less the tax, in divi- 
dends, it would be subject to a tax 
rate of 1 per cent of its total in- 
come, or $100. 

On the other hand, if it elected to 
retain 20 per cent of its earnings, 
or $2,000, and paid out $8,000, less 
the tax, then the tax rate would be 
314 per cent on its total earnings of 
$10,000, or $350. 


RATES GRADUATED 
Depending on the percentage of 
its earnings retained in the com- 
pany’s treasury, the tax rate on 
the ABC Company would rise as fol- 
lows: 
Amount 
Retained 
$3,000 (30 %) 
4,000 (40 %) 
5,000 (50 ) 
6,000 (60 %) 
) 
) 


Divi- 

dends 

$6,250 
4,700 
3,150 
1,600 


Tax 
$ 750 (7.5%) 
1,300 (13%) 
1,850 (18.5%) 
2,400 (24 %) 
7,000 (70 “ 2,950 (29.5%) 50 
7,030 (70.3% 2,970 (29.7%) None 
So much for the company with 


proposed plan would work out for 
corporations with larger incomes. 
Assume that the XYZ Corporation 
earns $100,000 a year. If all that 
were paid out in dividends, no Fed- 
eral tax need be paid. If part were 
withheld from stockholders for cor- 
porate purposes, then a tax would 
have to be paid. 


INCOMES OVER $10,000 
The higher rates which would ap- 
ply to this corporation and others 
with incomes over $10,000 would be 
as follows: 
Amount 
Retained 
$10,000 (10 %) 
20,000 (20 %) 
30,000 (30 %) 
) 
) 


Divi- 
dends 
$86,000 
71,000 
55,000 
35,000 


Tax 
$4,000 ( 4 %) 
9,000( 9 %) 
15,000 (15 %) 
25,000 (25 %) 
50,000 (50 % 35,000 (35 %) 15,000 
57,500 (57.5%) 42,500 (42.5%) None 

There is also another set of rates 
which corporations earning over 
$10,000 a year might apply. They 
would be advantageous only to 
those few corporations whose in- 
comes were about $20,000 or less. 
This set of rates is rather compli- 
cated. It consists in paying the 
rate for corporations with incomes 
of $10,000 a year or less, plus the 
schedule for incomes over $10,000 
for that part of its income over 
This combination schedule 
is applied only where it serves to 
lower the total tax. 

In figuring corporation incomes 
all intercorporate dividends must 
be included. This is something new 
in Federal taxation. Up to this year 
dividends received by corporations 


40,000 (40 % 


+ 


} 
| 
| 








were tax exempt under the theory 
they /had been taxed by the cor- 
poration paying them. This year, 
under the terms of the Revenue Act 
of 1935, only 10 per cent of a cor- 
poration’s income 
is taxable but the 
would change this and remove the 
entire exemption. 


CREDITS ALLOWED 

Corporations will be given two 
and a half months after the close 
of the year to pay dividends before 
the Government will consider the 
profits retained. Should corpora- 
tions elect to pay out dividends in 
excess of their earnings, they will 
be permitted a credit for the 
amount overpaid should their divi- 
dends fall below earnings in either 
of the following two years. Thus a 
corporation earning 98 cents a share 
one year and $1.02 the next could 
pay a $1 dividend each year. and 
yet pay no tax. 

Corporations in receivership 
would not be taxed under the new 
schedules. Should they operate at 
a profit any year, the tax on their 
incomes will be at the rate of 15 per 
cent. 

Another exception from the gen- 
eral plan is made in the case of 
corporations which prior to Jan. 1, 
1936, entered into contracts not to 
pay out all or part of their incomes 
in dividends. Such contracts are 
contained in a number of corpora- 
tion bonds which stipulate a cer- 
tain part of income must be used to 
retire the bonds. So long ‘as these 
contracts remain binding these 
corporations will pay a flat 22% 
per cent tax on the incomes re- 
tained because of the contracts. 

The subcommittee also recom- 
mended that relief be provided for 
corporations who because of prev- 
ious losses or non-deductible losses, 
might have a taxable income in 
one year yet lack accumulated earn- 
ings with which to pay dividends. 
Such corporations would also pay 
22% per cent on so much of their 
income as equals the deficit or loss 
that exists. 

Banks and insurance companies 


would be exempt from the new 
schedules but would pay an income 
tax rate of 15 per cent on all their 
income. Earnings of foreign cor- 
porations on their American busi- 
ness would be taxed 22% per cent 
while domestic corporations would 





be required to withhold a tax of 
221% per cent of all dividends to 
foreign stockholders residing abroad. 
A “windfall” tax of 90 per cent | 
is also proposed on all income that | 
corporations received as a result of 
the invalidation of the AAA proces- 
sing taxes. The idea being that cor- 


TT ——e 


porations would pay the tax on all 
refunds received or all taxes not paid 
unless they could prove they made 
allowance in the price to their cus- 
tomers, who in turn would have to 
show they had passed the saving 
on to the ultimate consumer if they 
wanted to claim exemption. 
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"DIVIDEND NOTICE 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 81 
A quartesly cash dividend declared by 
the Board of Directors on March 11, 
1936, for the three months’ period end- 
ing March 31, 1936, al 14% 
of its par value, will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on April 15, 1936 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March 31,1936. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 

D.H. Foore, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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- YES, AND 
BELIEVE ME, 


REORGANIZATION OF JONES, INC. 
EFFECTED BY TIMELY LOAN 


@ Things looked black for Jones, Inc., an 
American Family, awhile back—just as it 
did for numberless business corporations. 
Nor were Jones, Inc.’s problems less acute 
because they were thinking in 3 figures 
where you as an executive think in 6 or 7. 

Some big business firms back in those 
black days found banks or backers that 
placed faith and money in them— they pulled 
through. That’s how Tom and Sarah Jones 
pulled through, too. They found out about 
arranged for a timely 
loan to pay off every creditor. 

Then Sarah Jones put a plan of reorgani- 
recommended by House- 


Household Finance 


zation into effect 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


progress 


thousands 


hold’s “Doctor Of Family Finances.’’ In- 
come was carefully allocated under House- 
hold’s scientific plan of money management, 
Dollars were made to buy more by following 
the tips and pointers of the “Better Buy- 
manship”’ instruction pamphlets. Now you 
find the Jones’ debt-free, happy, making 
“on the up and up” as Tom says. 

You know how big corporations may get a 
fresh start; would you like to examine the 
interesting process by which American Fam- 
ilies reorganize themselves with Household’s 
help? Mail this coupon and discover how 
many of them, perhaps, your 
own employes— make the grade. 


Hovusenoip Finance Corporation 
Room 3054-C, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Please mail me FREE copy of one of your budget plan booklets 


which you distribute to your customers and the public, and cire 
cular describing. your other. money management publications, 


This request places me under no obligation. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Name...... 


tintin 











City 
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Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates. 


$75,000,000 
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"tn proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tiol that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
2 GEORGE WASHINGTON 


* 


Ae nitedMtatesNews: 


“I wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say. it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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HE rights of the citizen—so jealously guarded by 
our forefathers in a’ written Constitution—were 
challenged last week in an issue of transcendent im- 
portance. 

A Senate committee through its authorized counsel 
told a federal court that the Senate was not subject to 
restraints while conducting an investigation. The com- 
mittee averred that it could not be interfered with in the 
performance of its constitutional duty to legislate. 

The episode arises out of the seizure by the Senate com- 
mittee of private telegrams and the effort of a citizen to se- 
cure a court order restraining the Senate from making 
use of said telegrams. From the viewpoint of the citizen, 
the seizure is held to be a violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which guarantees against “un- 
reasonable searches and seizures” of private papers and 
records. 

It so happens that the citizen is also a publisher of 
newspapers and hence alleges that the seizure of the mes- 
sages is an infringement of another amendment to the 
Constitution, namely, that which prohibits Congress from 
adopting any law or taking any action that abridges the 
freedom of the press. 

v 


But the Senate committee ar- 


DEPRIVING THE gues that neither of these 
CITIZEN OF HIS Amendments can be invoked 
LEGAL REMEDY when a committee is in process 


of investigating or securing evi- 
dence on which to base legislation. 

The point is made, moreover, that members of Con- 
gress cannot be interfered with as they come and go in 
their sessions, that they cannot be “questioned” for what 
they say in debate, and that hence an order restraining 
the activities of a Senate committee or its authorized 
agents is wholly beyond the power of the courts. 

In answer to the query as what relief or remedy the citi- 
zen has if perchance a Senate committee does not make 
reasonable but unreasonable searches and seizures, the 
argument is advanced that the citizen has a right to ob- 
ject to the furnishing of the information, the Senate may 
vote him in contempt, and that an appeal then lies with 
the courts to pass judgment on the pertinence of the in- 
formation and the reasonableness of a Senate committee’s 
demand for data. 

It must be conceded that on its face this remedy has 
the merit of logical sequence, but as in the case of many a 
destructive statute the damage done in the interim may not 
afford the citizen an opportunity to repair the injury. 

Thus the Supreme Court of the United States, for in- 
stance, has in extraordinary cases actually restrained the 
collection of a tax on the ground that adequate remedy at 
law was not available through a subsequent suit to re- 
cover tax money. This is especially true since in recent 
months Congress has shown a tendency by capricious ac- 
tion to remove from the citizen the right to sue to recover 
funds already paid into the Treasury. The citizen’s rem- 
edy must lie, therefore, in restraining the collection of the 
tax until constitutionality is determined. 


v 
Applying the same reasoning 


SENATE HOLDS to the private papers of a citizen, 
ITSELF ABOVE _ it would seem futile to allow the 
CONSTITUTION? documents to be collected into 


the hands of a congressional 
committee and then afford the citizen no method of in- 
suring privacy whilst the issue of reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness is being decided by a disinterested 
tribunal. 

But if the powers of the Senate are supreme and the 
First and Fourth Amendments do not apply while a Senate 
committee is conducting an investigation then the Senate 
alone is presumably the judge of its own acts and no court 
may issue a restraint upon either house of Congress or 
any of its committees. 

Is such a judgment, however, in accordance with con- 
stitutional law? Clearly the right of the Senate and 
House actually to legislate is a function inherent in Con- 
gress alone and no court can issue any restraint upon the 
exercise of legislative power. 

But what is the true exercise of legislative power and 
what is the constitutional performance of the legislative 
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duty? Certainly no court order would venture to restrain 
Congress from enacting any law that it pleased even 
though the proposed statute be on its face in contradic- 
tion of constitutional principles. 


There is an essential difference, 


AN ARBITRARY however, between restriction im- 
SUSPENSION OF posed upon the actual procedure 
BILL OF RIGHTS of a legislative body or commit- 


tee in formal session and the re- 
straints that might be imposed upon individuals of the 
Senate acting outside the halls of Congress as members 
of a committee. The powers conferred upon Congress to 
legislate cannot be considered of more weight than the 
powers specifically reserved to the citizen in other ar- 
ticles of the same Constitution. 

If the Senate and House cannot be restrained while 
conducting their investigations, then it might be said the 
Bill of Rights is suspended whenever committees or in- 
dividual members choose to assert legislative pre- 
rogatives, 

Such a conception of constitutionalism would mean 
also that while the Supreme Court of the United States 
has a right to declare invalid and to confirm restraining 
orders issued by lower courts against the operation of a 
law, duly enacted by two houses of Congress after due 
consideration by committees, the same judicial power 
cannot be exercised against a committee of one house 
while engaged in the legislative process. 


The question at issue really 


ASSERTING AN turns on why the legislative 
ODD DOCTRINE branch of the government in 
OF IMMUNITY matters touching the gathering 


of information shall be consid- 
ered immune from court restraint but not when it has 
gathered the information and the completed statute is 
subjected to judicial review. 

Manifestly the distinction which the Senate commit- 
tee on Lobbying has sought to draw through its brief 
filed last week is one of timing. The contention is that 
restraints may come subsequently but not during the 
period the committee is in session. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has not hesi- 
tated to express through its decisions certain limitations 
on the powers of Senate or House committees but it must 
be conceded that the cases usually developed after a citi- 
zen had been taken into custody for contempt. 


For many years there has been 
no test of the validity of a con- 
PRESS ISSUE gressional committee’s action un- 
IS INVOLVED less the recalcitrant witness chose 

the ignominy of arrest and the 
risk of jail sentence. Though there are courageous citi- 
zens willing to accept these risks, the case in hand now 
makes it impossible for a test of the rights involved 
to be made that way because the telegrams them- 
selves were not seized by a search of the citizen’s home 
or office but by a demand upon the telegraph company 
which, as an innocent bystander, feels no especial com- 
punction about going to the expense or trouble of pro- 
tecting the property of its clients. Having once seized 
the messages, can the committee be restrained from mak- 
ing use of these communications? 

As for the seizure of these messages belonging to news- 
paper publishers, it has been asserted that freedom of the 
press relates only to “previous restraint,” that is, to 
any specific inhibition against publication of news or edi- 
torials. Less than two months ago in a unanimous 
opinion declaring invalid a Louisiana tax law discrimi- 
nating against newspapers, the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: 

“This Court had occasion in Near v. Minnesota to 
discuss at some length the subject in its general as- 
pect. The conclusion there stated is that the object 
of the constitutional provisions was to prevent previ- 
ous restraints on publication; and the Court was 
careful not to limit the protection of the right to any 
particular way of abridging it. Liberty of the press 
within the meaning of the constitutional provision, it 
was broadly said, meant ‘principally, although not 
exclusively, immunity from previous restraints or 
censorship.’ ” 


FREEDOM OF 


THE CITIZEN 


Does Either House of Congress or Any of Its Committees Have the Right to Suspend the Bill 
Of Rights in the Constitution?—Senate Committee Claims Immunity From Court Restraint 


During Course of Its Investigations—A Novel Situation 








Now it is apparent that if a Senate committee through 
its agents has the right during the course of any investi- 
gation to have access to the newspaper messages filed with 
a telegraph company, the assertion of such a privilege 
would surely seem to be an abridgment of the freedom of 
the press. 


v 


To obtain knowledge of what 


WILL POWER BE publishers are about to print is to 
ASSERTED NEXT apply a severe restraint upon 
TO OPEN MAIL? that element of privacy and se- 

crecy which is the essential fac- 
tor in the gathering of news prior to publication. Thus 
if the sources of news to newspapers became available to 
legislators, citizens would thereafter hesitate to communi- 
cate information to newspapers lest the messages disclose 
the source thereof and perhaps render the informing citi- 
zens subject to reprisals by angry legislators affected by 
the information about to be published. 

Indeed, if the Fourth Amendment guaranteeing against 
unreasonable searches and seizures does not protect a 
citizen during a session of a congressional investigating 
committee, the telephones may be tapped and the mails 
opened on the same pretext. As for the press, all of its 
means of receiving information would then be subject to 
the intrusions of a detective force employed by a Senate 
committee. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the Brimson 
case (154 U.S.) said: 

“In accomplishing the objects of a power granted 
to it, Congress may employ any one or all of the 
modes that are appropriate to the end in view, tak- 
ing care only that no mode employed is inconsistent 
with the limitations of the Constitution. 

“We do not overlook these constitutional limita- 
tions which, for the protection of personal rights, 
must necessarily attend all investigations conducted 
under the authority of Congress. Neither branch of 
the legislative department, still less any merely ad- 
ministrative body, established by Congress, posses- 
ses or can be invested with a general power of making 
inquiry into the affairs of the citizen. 

“We said in Boyd v. United States—and it cannot 
be too often repeated—that the principles that em- 
body the essence of constitutional liberty and secur- 
ity forbid all invasion on the part of the government 
and its employees of the sanctity of a man’s home and 
the privacies of his life. 

“As said by Mr. Justice Field in In re Pacific Rail- 
way Commission ‘of all the rights of the citizen, few 
are of greater importance, or more essential to his 
peace and happiness than the right of personal secur- 
ity, and that involves, not merely protection of his 
person from assault, but exemption of his private af- 
fairs, books and papers from the inspection and scrut- 
iny of others. Without the enjoyment of this right, 
all others would lose half their value’.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States in the Cun- 
ningham case, decided in 1929, in referring to the exercise 
not by a committee but by the Senate itself of an investi- 
gating power said the Senate is subject “to restraints im- 
posed by or found in the implications of the Constitution.” 


v 


It would seem to be regrettable 


PROMPT COURT that such an issue has arisen again, 
TEST SHOULD Excesses by the legislative 
BE GRANTED body are to be condemned as 


much as excesses by any other 
branch of the government but the wiser course in the in- 
terest of the preservation of the Bill of Rights is for con- 
gressional committees to accept willingly the right of the 
citizen to obtain an immediate test in the courts of 
whether the search and seizure imposed by a committee 
is “unreasonable.” The Supreme Court is vested with the 
judicial power to determine in specific law-suits the mean- 
ing of the word “unreasonable” contained in the Fourth 
Amendment. 

Congressional committees should have the widest power 
within reason in collecting information upon which to 
draft legislation that is well within the powers enumerated 
by the Constitution as having been delegated to Congress. 
But a respect by members of the House and Senate them- 
selves for the rights of the citizen specifically mentioned 
in the Constitution is an essential safeguard against gov- 
ernmental tyranny. 
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